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Building a Market 


The extent to which an underwriter is developing his market is 
measured by the number of names and range of information con- 
cerning them contained in his prospect file. Prospects can be 
logically grouped into three principal divisions: 


1. ‘‘Preliminary Cultivation Needed”’ 
2. ‘*Ready to be Contacted”’ 
3. ‘*Ready to be Sold”’ 


Successful underwriters have found they can develop prospects 
more rapidly and efficiently from groups 1 and 2, into group 3, 
when they make continuous use of a well planned Direct Mail 
Campaign. 


Northwestern Mutual agents are continuing to increase their pro- 
duction through the correct application of direct mail and related 
sales promotion aids. Duplex letters, pre-call mailers, personal 
buildup letters linked directly with the Company’s National Adver- 
tising Campaign, advertising reprints, calendars, blotters, and 
other good will cultivators are available. 


They aid each Northwestern Mutual underwriter in building as 
profitable and responsive a market as he is equipped and willing 
to capitalize through personal contact with the prospects. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1936 


OUR RESOURCES: 


METS PNP RG NAN, creek ety beni eeua tae SPA)...... 


This is the amount of cash in banks available for immediate payment of claims or 
other cash demands. 


MN AG Fr cies ee cae hence eee (37.58%)...... 
SL Oa aN a eS ae Bier ae aR, eee Pan SOAR ce $ 991,119.00 
Federal and Bank and Joint Stock... 0.5 e666 ses c vcs ca vce cle ea cos 871,232.25 
even bin SN MN PRIN 5 os iorc sc) <b oules bas nnd a SRE eas ho a wae 12,01 1,064.75 
Ruilroads end Public WiHies..... oso kne cs bee wer ccacccseecdeccs 1,244,004.00 
SGUETINES ANUNCIOS. 2 ahs. i ce.is-p so cs lath ac create b-ss die els 366,468.90 

NE 0 ces bh gi gow a Sage ee yo (672 7,)...... 


First mortgages on improved properties; for not more than 50% of the appraised 
value of any property except F.H.A. insured mortgages: 


PT IDB Saiccs oa os snels as sa wuetie ese RUSk Moe Oils es Nee $4,921 ,788.94 

Urban Properties .... ene mete eam ats nr iO) AP Le 
Policy Loans and Liens........................ (19.14%)... .. 

This amount loaned to policyholders on their policies. 
I ahh Sid nr is Caenin.g Oh wicconss Te ae (1.08%)...... 
ee rere. ime). ..... 
Due and Accrued Interest..................... (een). ..... 


Due and Deferred Premiums and Other Assets... .(1.96%)...... 


Premiums in process of collection December 31, 1936. 


OUR LIABILITIES: 


RT LEE OE Le RE ee LR TORE 


The Amount of the Legal Reserve required by law to assure that all policy obliaa- 
tions will be promptly and fully met. 


EEO OLE PONE LEE 


This amount is to guarantee special benefits incorporated in some policies. 


alrite sci ad 6 cai ar  SS SAR Se eA PE Hx SAE 


This amount has been left on deposit with the Company by policyholders. 


EEE rene yee hy erence 


This amount is for payment of policy claims incurred on which final papers had not 
been received by December 31, 1936. 


TN i, oa wig bw ago x Sue ao KAD CUMS HAS Dees 
ee. a ae a ea 
Premiums Paid in Advance...................... 0.02 eevee ee. 
I 5 io 5k oli wi pe ee pees bevy 


Dividends on participating policies payable to December 31, 1937. 


Current Accounts and Other Liabilities....................... 
STEREOS LE OLE IEE LETTE OT OCLC TE 


ee eres rae reer cere ee $ 828,580.00 
Special Reserve for Fluctuation of Mortgage and 
Real Estate Accounts and Other — 750,284.23 


Unassigned Surplus . . Donk O aM ces 1 ,000,000.00 
Policyholders' Excess Protection................. in eee aa 
| «ee ar eer ce eee pr ree ee emer es 


DLE SSE Ee Te Ss 


(Paid Basis). 


Paid to Beneficiaries and Policyholders in 1936.................. 


GROWTH IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 


December 31, 1926.................. $ 64,332,688.00 December 31, 
ae i. 113,356,493.00 December 31, 
nee 177, 168,991.00 December 31, 


508,164.90 


A deus Sees 15,483,888.90 


AD nk eA RD 1 1 ,009,860.04 


7,884,863.12 


444,205.37 
4,628,222.22 
435,689.16 
809,163.79 





ile Sere eee $ 41,204,057.50 


sid Sybigiai aes See $ 35,532,630.00 


| ,498,693.00 
723,037.64 
152,315.50 


182,965.32 
190,268.56 
151,902.19 

95,417.20 


97,963.86 
educate. «nes None 


2,578,864.23 





lk le gas eae $ 41,204,057.50 
A isa eens aan $ 177,168,991.00 


Age ee $ 3,100,031.06 
GROWTH IN ASSETS 


_.. SCs ee $ 7,783,131.33 
ae ee 5 a 18,427,231.22 
Be ak ee pee 41,204,057.50 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
T. W. Appleby, President 
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“Par” Permission 
Has Strings to It 


Participating Profits Must Go to 
Assured, N. Y. Department 
Stipulates 


CHANGE “EXPERIMENTAL” 


Law on Domestic Companies to Re- 
main Unchanged Except 
U. S. Life’s Foreign Business 


for 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Out-of-state 
nonparticipating life companies wishing 
to avail themselves of the permission of 
Superintendent Pink of the New York 
department to write participating busi- 

/ ness as well as non-par in New York 
must agree that all profits on participat- 
ing policies shall inure to the benefit of 
participating policyholders and that such 
profits “shall be ascertained by allocating 
to such policies specific items of gain, 
expense or loss attributable to such pol- 
icles and an equitable proportion of the 
general outlays of the company.” 

Still Prefers Division 


In reversing the departmental edict 
which has prohibited foreign companies 
(domestic companies are barred by law) 
from doing both kinds of business in 
New York state, Mr. Pink indicated that 
he still prefers that the two types of 
business not be written by the same 
company but feels that in view of the 
practical considerations and the fact that 
the two companies principally interested, 
the Aetna Life and the Conecticut Gen- 
eral Life, are permitted to write both 
coverages in their home state and all 
other states except New York, where 
they do only 15 to 17 percent of their 
business anyway, there is no practical ad- 
vantage to be gained by keeping the rule 
in effect, 

No Change in Law 


While the law barring New York com- 
panies from doing both kinds of bus- 
ness will not be altered, as there is no 
Particular competitive situation, it is 
quite likely that the United States Life 
will be permitted to diversify its busi- 
ness outside of the United States. Mr. 
Pink said in his formal decision that the 
United States Life, the only New York 
Company attempting to do a substan- 
‘tial business in foreign countries, “de- 
Sires to seek an amendment to the law 
Permitting it to do both participating 
= honparticipating business outside of 
: e United States, and states that in or- 
me to meet the competition of other 
Ompanies in foreign lands it must have 
this privilege. 
dua the superintendent cannot con- 
ea advocate an amendment per- 
havin this, the matter is a special one, 
wae little effect upon the general sit- 
= and if the United States Life de- 
Pe to attempt to secure an amend- 
_ to the law permitting any New 
pein company to diversify in foreign 
Ntries only, no objection will be made 





“Disability Factor” Seen as 
Key in Dividend Litigation 


MAY BE PLUS, ZERO, OR MINUS 





Court’s Reasoning on This Point Has 
Converted Some Who Doubted 
Fairness of Decision 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Use of a 
fourth factor—the “disability factor’— 
in computing dividends appears to be 
the key to an understanding of the New 
York appellate division’s opinion, later 
unanimously supported by the court of 
appeals, permitting companies to differ- 
entiate between dividends on_ policies 
with the disability income provision and 
those without it. Quite a few persons, 
lawyers among them, have said that 
until they had studied the section of the 
opinion dealing with the disability factor 
in computing dividends they had been 
unconvinced of the justice of the deci- 
sion. 

As was brought out in the case— 
that of Mrs. Artrude L. Westerheide 
Rhine vs. New York Life—each class of 
policies, grouped by age at issue and 
by duration, and by type of policy, re- 
ceives a dividend computed on the aver- 
age contribution its class has made to 
surplus through mortality savings, 
through excess interest earnings and 
through expense savings, which is the 
usual way of computing dividends. 


Further Classification of Policies 


In addition, the difference in experi- 
ence between policies with income dis- 
ability and those without appeared suf- 
ficient to justify a further division into 
disability and non-disability policies, the 
disability policies receiving the same 
dividends as the others in the same 
group, but modified by the “disability 
factor.” 

In the early years of income disability 
this experience appeared to be more fa- 
vorable. The disability factor was a 
positive or plus quantity and the New 
York Life paid slightly higher dividends 
on policies with disability. Then, around 
1919, the experience grew less favorable 
and the disability factor dropped to zero, 
Later, when disability began to loom 
up as the big loser it was eventually to 
prove itself, the disability factor became 
definitely negative, calling for a lower 
dividend to policies containing the provi- 
sion. 

The other salient point is the reason- 
ing by which the appellate court arrived 
at the conclusion that the disability pro- 
vision in question was an integral part 
of the life contract: while the life in- 
surance provision could exist independ- 
ently of the disability provision, the dis- 
ability could exist only as part of the 
life policy, thus disposing of the plain- 
tiff’s contention that the two contracts 
being separate, the experience on the 
disability portion should not be allowed 
to influence the dividends on the life 
contract. 








on the part of the New York depart- 
ment.’ 
Permission to carry on both kinds of 
business in New York State is tempo- 
rary and in the nature of an experiment, 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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U. S. High Court Rules on 


Interest on Foreclosure 





MUST PAY LEVY ON INCOME 





Interest Due on Foreclosed Properties 
Is Taxable as Income Received, 
Tribunal Declares 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18.—Revers- 
ing decision of the sixth circuit court 
of appeals in a suit instituted by the 
Midland Mutual Life of Ohio against 
the commissioner of internal revenue, 
the United States Supreme Court held 
insurance companies which buy in prop- 
erties at foreclosure sales which they 
have instituted, at amounts covering 
both principal and interest, are liable 
for tax upon the interest as income re- 
ceived. 

The company had contested a deter- 
mination to this effect by the commis- 
sioner on several grounds, but princi- 
pally on the ground that it had not ac- 
tually received the interest. The court, 
however, held it had in effect received 
the interest and that it was taxable, 
pointing out that: 


Legally Received Interest 


“The company exercised its right to 
have a sale. At the sale, it was free 
either to bid or to refrain from bidding. 
If it bid, it was free to bid such sum 
as it pleased. It chose to bid the full 
amount of principal and interest. Thus 
it obtained, in legal contemplation, full 
payment of the interest as well as the 
principal. 

“To tax the company upon the full 
amount of interest received as a result 
of its own bid in no way impairs its 
rights as mortgagee. If the bid had 
been insufficient to yield full payment 
of the mortgage debt, principal and in- 
terest, the company would have been 
entitled to a judgment for the deficiency. 
If the company had refrained from bid- 
ding, and a stranger had bid more than 
the principal, the company would ob- 
viously have been taxable upon the ex- 
yi up to the amount of the interest 
ue. 

“Perhaps it was the company’s cus- 
tom of bidding the full amount of prin- 
cipal and interest which deterred bidding 
by others.” 

The decision was one of considerable 
importance to the business, since it has 
application against a large number of 
foreclosure proceedings instituted by 
companies during the depression period. 





Urge St. Louis for 1938 
Association Convention 











ST. LOUIS, Feb. 18.—The 200 agents 
from 14 general agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life who attended the 
central west regional meeting here were 
urged by E. A. Crane, general agent at 
Indianapolis, to support St. Louis for the 
1938 meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

He said that all those present should 
endeavor to visit Indianapolis for the 
mid-year meeting of the National asso- 
ciation trustees and national council to 
boost St. Louis for 1938. 





Hope Lessened for 
Agent’s Exemption 


Decision on Real Estate Salesmen 
Dims Chances Under Social 
Security Act 


DEADLINE IS THIS MONTH 


Revenue Bureau Decision Indicates Dif- 
ficulty of Modifying Contracts to 
Gain Independent Status 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Hopes that 
life companies can get their commission- 
compensated agents exempted from the 
social security act are considerably 
dimmed by a recent ruling of the In- 
ternal Revenue bureau given to the 
Brooklyn Real Estate Board, holding 
that real estate salesmen paid on com- 
mission are employes within the mean- 
ing of the social security law. 

The average contract between a real 
estate firm and its salesmen exercises 
so little control over them, except for 
fixing the rate of commission which will 
be paid, that it would appear to be dif- 
ficult to modify life agents’ contracts 
sufficiently to convince the internal 
revenue bureau that agents are actu- 
ally independent contractors and not em- 
ployes. Feb. 28 is the deadline for old 
age security and March 1 for unemploy- 
ment compensation returns. 


“Rules” Clause Stressed 


A clause in the Massachusetts Mutual 
agent’s contract which the internal rev- 
enue bureau apparently attached consid- 
erable weight to, and one which is in 
practically every agency contract, pro- 
vides that the agent must abide by the 
rules and regulations of the company. 
Another point stressed by the bureau 
was that agents have a continuing rela- 
tionship with the company. While this 
decision still stands, there will probably 
be negotiations with the bureau by other 
companies on other sets of facts. 

Most companies have already set up 
special departments or sections within 
departments to take care of social secur- 
ity taxes on home office and field em- 
we: Any Some handle it through the 
personnel department, some through the 
tax division and others through a special 
section in the accounting department. 

e Complications Would Arise 

Inclusion of agents as employes would 
enormously complicate the work of such 
a section, entirely out of proportion to 
the number of agents involved. For 
example, questions would be constantly 
coming up as to whether certain allow- 
ances for expenses should be regarded as 
income or deductible as business ex- 
pense. 

The obvious answer of following the 
federal income tax classification is no 
help, for deductions are allowable for 
federal income tax purposes which can- 
not be taken under social security. 
Where part of an agent’s or general 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Texas Trouper’s Diary Gives Impressions 
Gained in Sales Congress Circuit 


“These men have come without hope 
or thought of gain or profit, directly or 
indirectly, and for the benefit of all 
Texas life underwriters as sponsored by 
your sfaté association.” So spoke 
Miles Abell, president of the Houston 
Association of Life Underwriters, as he 
opened the 1937 sales congress session. 

Unique is this pooling of forces of 
three cities—Houston, San Antonio and 
Dallas—to hold a sales congress on suc- 
ceeding days. For the performers the 
engagement consists of three one-day 
stands with an all night Pullman trip 
between appearances. Unique is the 
hospitality lavished upon those perform- 
ers. Unique is the fact that about a 
dozen of the leading insurance men of 
the state will travel with the troupe at- 
tending all three congresses. 

Booking agent and general manager 
this year was Ricks Strong, manager for 
the General American at Dallas and 
president of the Texas association. At 
each session he made a report on the 
affairs of the association. 


Cummings Attends All 


In attendance at every meeting was 
O. Sam Cummings who runs the Kan- 
sas City Life in Texas, is vice-president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and is generally looked 
upon as the logical choice for president 
when the National association meets 
next fall at Denver. He opened each 
afternoon session with a report on af- 
fairs in the National association. 

Sam Hay, president of the Great Na- 
tional Life, and his home office agency 
manager, Barney Shields, were in at- 
tendance at all three congresses. For 
many years they have followed the cir- 
cuit. A favorite stunt of Mr. Shields, in 
the lounge car en route to the next stop, 
is to burlesque the tactics of an agency 
officer in proselyting the general agent 
of another company. He claims that he 
came within $25 a month of hiring A. E. 
Patterson last year and almost got Hol- 
gar Johnson by offering an additional 
5 percent overwriting on top of the usual 
85 percent first-year commissions. 


Gives Sample Reports 


Some managers and general agents 
have what seems to be the good habit 
of asking each of their associates who 
attends a sales congress to pick one 
thought from the address of each speaker 
that most appeals and will, in the mind 
of the associate, be most beneficial (at 
least this is what R. M. White, manager 
for the Jefferson Standard at Dallas, 
does). The reports might be as follows: 

Puitie O. Works, general agent Penn 
Mutual in St. Louis: 

“First, make the sale in your own 
mind. Second, get confirmation from the 
prospect that your idea is a good one. 
Third, get confirmation from the pros- 
pect that your idea is a good one as 
applied to the prospect. Fourth, get 
confirmation as to ability to buy, and 
finally, ask for action and get a check.” 


Production More Than Doubled 


Mr. Works more than doubled the 
Penn Mutual agency’s production since 
taking charge at St. Louis in 1933. He 
went to St. Louis from Ralph Engels- 
man’s agency at New York City where, 
in 1930, he was put in charge of recruit- 
ing, training and general supervision. 

Isaac S. Krprick, agent extraordinary 
for the New York Life at Brockton, 
Mass.: 

“I wrote a business insurance case. 
The problem had been there for 10 years, 
my company had been there for 60 years 
—only I wasn’t there. We must so 
identify ourselves with prospects and 
follow through on their needs that when 





our imagination finds a problem we can 
bring together the problem, the company 
and ourself.” 

Mr. Kibrick is president of the Top 
Club of the New York Life. He has 
produced about $15,000,000 in the last 10 
years. But he came to this country as 
a Russian refugee, friendless, penniless 
and so far as the English language was 
concerned, speechless. If he will accept 
you will probably hear him next fall in 
Denver at the National convention. 

Hoicar J. JoHNSON, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh: 

“Use an organized sales technique and 
take your energy to the best possible 
market available to you. Make it your 
business to enlarge your circle of activi- 
ties by becoming acquainted each week 
with one or more leaders; contact con- 
tinually men who have better than aver- 
age earning capacity.” 

When Mr. Johnson became general 
agent at Pittsburgh in May, 1928, the 
agency had two men and had produced 
a volume of $265,000. Last year it paid 
for $8,500,000. For this, much credit 
goes to brother Eric Johnson, who 
Holgar says is the best supervisor in 
the United States. 

ALBERT B. IrwIN, general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual at Oklahoma 
City, spoke only at the Dallas congress: 

“Insurance can be merchandised like 
anything else and the same rules govern. 
A persistent search for needs among 
quality prospects, an honest solution 
and an intelligent continuing service, 
bring success.” 

Flood Collection 


Having just arrived in Houston from 
the flood city of Cincinnati, it was sug- 
gested that I use the last five minutes 
of my time to tell what happened when 
a river with a normal nine foot channel 
rose to 80 feet. The same procedure was 
followed at San Antonio and Dallas and 
a very interesting fact developed. Ricks 
Strong is the one who noticed the sales 
angle involved. ; 

Immediately after the five minute talk 
at Houston, Kenneth Cassidy, general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual, moved 
that a collection be taken for the Red 
Cross and in five minutes a little over 
$100 was available. At San Antonio, 
after the same five minute talk, a five 
minute recess was declared, after which 
the congress reconvened, sang a song 
and then took up a collection. Result— 


$77. 

At Dallas, through a misunderstand- 
ing, the chairman opened the congress 
in the morning by announcing that a 
collection was to be taken for the Red 
Cross—result $43. The attendance was 
about the same at all three sessions. 

At Houston, there was a motivating 
sales talk and an immediate close—result 
a $5,000 policy. At San Antonio, there 
was a motivating sales talk but the re- 
quest to buy was delayed for a few days 
—result a $3,500 policy. At Dallas, there 
was no sales talk—merely a request to 
buy—result a $2,000 policy. Apparently 
life insurance men are as susceptible to 
a motivating sales talk as are other per- 
sons. As Mr. Kibrick would say, “All 
men are alike under the shower.” 


Interest in Leaders’ Banquet 


Whether or not a leaders’ banquet 
will become a nation-wide annual affair 
is yet uncertain. Cincinnati held one in 
January honoring the leader in lives and 
leader in volume for each agency. 


Shreveport held one honoring the leader 
in volume for each agency. 

In Houston, the requirements were 
$3,000 in premiums and 20 lives, and 55 
men were awarded diplomas. It was a 
very splashy affair calling for tuxedos 
or better, to which wives were invited, 





as was also the case at Shreveport. The 
Cincinnati banquet was stag. 

It is believed that the originator of 
the idea of a leaders’ banquet is Alva 
Carlton, Great Southern, Houston. The 
first such banquet was held in Houston 
in 1935. 

A state Texas leaders’ banquet is held 
in June with minimum requirements of 
$6,000 in premiums. 


Activities in Houston 


Were you ever in the Jesse Jones suite 
at the Rice Hotel in Houston? Two 
bedrooms; large paneled sitting room 
with a private bar in the alcove. Lunch- 
eon for visiting dignitaries at noon. 

In the afternoon a drive through “The 
City That Brought the Ocean to Its 
Door” where “18 railroads meet the 
sea”; “the greatest inland port in the 
world.” 

Nationally, says the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston ranks first as a cotton 
port, first as a spot cotton market, third 
in export, sixth in total foreign com- 
merce with a population of 352,000. 
Note: Houston will make another bid 
for the National association convention 
for 1938. 


San Antonio Congress 


Except for different presiding officers 
and a different hotel, the sales congress 
in San Antonio is the same as that ot 
the preceding day. Here are the men 
that make the wheels go round: 

O. D. Douglas of the Lincoln National 
—a quarter of a century in the state, 
largest agency in his company; Ben 
Weiderman of the Union Central; Mat- 
thew Brown of the General American 
who was chairman for the day; D. J. 
Farrell of the Pacific Mutual; H. L. 
Bridgman of the Great American; Star- 
key Duncan of the Fidelity Union; 
Claude Fuquay of the Franklin Life; 
W. A. Gamble of the Guarantee Mutual; 
Archie Helland of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual; L. A. Hanley of the Reliance Life 
and O. P. Schnabel of the Jefferson 
Standard. 

But the entertainment is different. 
The first point of interest is the Alamo; 
next the Mexican section. San Antonio, 
it is said, has 100,000 winter guests. 

Dinner was served at the first floor 
office of O. P. Schnabel, largest Jeffer- 
son Standard agency west of the Missis- 
sippi. Practically everything in the line 
of beverage and food was available. His 
entire agency force were there plus all 
the visiting insurance men and speakers. 
A repast consisting of five different 
kinds of Mexican foods, two helpings of 
barbecued venison and two quail breasts 
was served to each. There is nothing 
hotter than San Antonio Mexican din- 
ners unless it be “O. P.’s” advertising 
novelties consisting of pencils, dime- 
holders, calling cards to which are at- 
tached pennies, dime banks, etc. 

Dallas is the financial center of Texas. 
There are 28 legal reserve life compa- 
nies domiciled in Texas, 18 in Dallas, 
and not even the insurance commissioner 
knows how many more stipulated pre- 
mium and assessment associations. 

The Robertson law which requires 
certain investments and certain taxes in 
Texas for foreign companies put out and 
kept out many old line eastern com- 
panies. Notable exception is the Con- 
necticut Mutual which entered the state 
for the first time three years ago with 
E. F. White in Dallas, Archie Helland 
in San Antonio and Dale Shepherd in 
Houston. The White agency will do five 
million in 1937. 

President of the Dallas association 
and chairman of the sales congress ses- 
sion was James L. England, general 
agent for the Reliance Life. Here, again, 
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the entertainment committee _ proved 
Texas hospitality; they were at the train 
to meet the arrivals in the morning, 
take them to lunch, see that reporters 
from the newspapers get pictures ani 
interviews, they get rooms at the hot 
which is so crowded that reservations 
mean nothing. 


Territory 1,000 Miles in Radius 


In the evening, O. Sam Cummings, 
whose agency territory stretches 1,00 
miles in almost any direction, invites 
speakers and a few local general agents 
to a private dinner—and what a dinner! 
Mr. Cummings has been 15 years m 
Texas. For many years he was inter 
national secretary to Kiwanis. He is the 
surviving partner of the famous Orville 


Thorpe, Sam Cummings, James Roger 
Orville Thorpe is dep” 
James F. Rogers is vice-president atl > 
agency director for the Southern Ole 


partnership. 


Line Life. Some of the reasons for Mt 
Cummings’ success: great organizitf 
ability—he did it for Kiwanis; fit 
speaking ability—he made his living le 
turing for many years (educated for tlt 


ministry); fine sales ability—either lit® 


insurance or Florida real estate. 
Nath Hudgin’s Achievement 


One of his men, Nath Hudgin, for® 
years at Memphis, Tex., probably hw 
an all time high for intensive insurantt 
coverage: $10,000,000 in force on a pop 
ulation of 20,000 in two counties. 

Dallas has a C. L. U. chapter of sevt! 
men, of whom six are officers. Membr 


ship in underwriters’ associations Mt) 
been greatly increased in recent yeas 


due to the untiring effort of able mt 
who, somewhat against odds, are sti 


ing to raise underwriting standards "7 


the state. 


Interesting is the habit of represeil 


tives of foreign companies not licens 
in Texas, of bringing prospects acti 
the line in Oklahoma to be examin’ 
No one knows how much of this bi 
ness is written. But there are mal! 
wealthy oil and cotton men in Texas. 


Field Club Meets in May 


The $250,000 Field Club of the Mutt 
Life of New York will hold its anil 
convention at the Edgewater a 
Hotel, Chicago, May 28-29. Pw 
Houston and Vice-president Sargett 4 
expected to attend as usual, Mr. Sarge 
being presiding officer. 
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[llinois Code Is 
Started on Way 








Introduced in Both Houses of Leg- 
islature and Referred to Re- 
spective Committees 





POINTS BY DEPARTMENT 


Review of Important Features Made in 
Press Release to Show Prin- 
cipal Changes 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 18— 
The proposed Illinois insurance code 
was introduced in the senate by Senator 
Thomas E. Keane, and in the house by 
Representative George A. Fitzgerald, 
chairmen of the respective insurance 
committees. The code as introduced rep- 
resents a study of the several hundred 
separate insurance statutes passed in the 
100 years of insurance legislation in the 
state, of the court decisions under them, 


and of similar statutes in other states. 

' Apress release on the new code makes 
' many explanations on various points: 
The bill has been drawn in plain and 
‘understandable language with the sub- 
"ject matter in orderly sequence. 





roved 
train 
‘ning, 
rters 
> and 
hotel 


Various Details Noted 


| The minimum capital and surplus re- 
 quivements of practically all classes of 
"companies have been increased. 


tions 
: A provision limiting life insurance 
"companies to the life insurance and 
© health and accident business has been 
rings, fF added, with provision for companies now 
1,00) § Writing other lines to arrange their af- 


rvites E fairs. 


: 










gents fe A new provision will prevent unau- 
nnet! ff thorized and unlicensed companies from 
rs it : establishing a business office in IIlinois, 
inte: § | 4Nd a service of process law will enable 
is the § Patrons of unauthorized companies to 
rvill fey Secure service, 
ogers Investment provisions have been 
deat f Strengthened. 
t aif » New bookkeeping requirements will 
| Ol enable the insurance department to get 
r Me all necessary information about a com- 
nizing ReePany. 

fief =. All policy forms used in Illinois must 
g le be filed and approved. This will enable 
r tiep ethe department to eliminate deceptive 





r ith Clauses and limitations. 






Penalty for Delaying Payment 


_The penalty clause is included, enab- 
ging the court or jury to penalize a com- 
pany which vexatiously and without 
€asonable cause refuses to pay a claim. 
The present law relating to misrepre- 
@e<ntations and false warranties has been 
larified. 
The liquidation and conservation law 
as been strengthened. 
Standard provisions for annuity and 
ndustrial life insurance and group life 
surance have been added. 
B companies issuing non-cancellable 
= es must give notice of premium 















Acquisition Costs Limited 





Acquisition e : : 
Rea xpenses of life companies 
heres and officers and directors are 
- oe from having any interest in 
ing any profit by the sale or pur- 










as. 
ase = company investment. 
+ ,Wecessary regulations so far as 
ve are included in the code, and 
, r “ is as little left to the discretion 





€ director of j : 
and insurance as is prac- 


The code has 
bur 






been referred to the in- 
- committees of both houses and 
ah rey will have a chance to be 
wee ger vor released rather 

y de whether there is an 
00m for improvement. ies 















General Chairman of the 


Commissioners Committee 











JOHN A. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 


John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
been chosen general chairman of the 
Philadelphia arrangements committee for 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
June 21-23. 








Spokane Agency’s Dinner 
J. E. Ferguson, district manager Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Wenatchee, 
Wash., was the guest speaker at the 
dinner-dance of the Spokane agency of 
the Mutual Life. Cochran is 
Spokane manager. 





Life Companies Announce 
Sales Leaders for 1936 





To give the leaders of the various 
companies their due recognition, THE Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER is publishing the 
reports of a number of companies show- 
ing the leaders in personal production, 
the agencies with the largest volumes 
and the leading states. This data will 
be published in several instalments as 
reports are received from the companies. 


* * * 
BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


PRODUCERS: (1) T. B. Isaacson, Salt 
Lake City, 4491 Pts.;* (2) R. E. Sanders, 
San Diego, Cal., 2739 Pts.; (3) J. F. Ed- 
wards, Reno, Nev., 1820 Pts.; (4) Saul 
Ehrlich, Denver, 1743 Pts.; (5) Carrie 
Summers, Houston, 1651 Pts.; (6) Louis 
Haith, Kansas City, 1534 Pts.; (7) W. L. 
Butler, Kansas City, 1506 Pts.; (8) C. 
M. Oliver, Little Rock. Ark., 1412 Pts.; 
(9) Noel Iiams, Rockville, Ind., 1376 Pts.; 
(10) Brice Halliburton, Phoenix, Ariz., 
1317 Pts. AGENCIES: (1) San Francisco, 
24,838 Pts.;** (2) Salt Lake City, 15,914 
Pts.; (3) Kansas City, 14,923 Pts.; (4) 
Dallas, 12,633 Pts.; (5) Louisville, 12,099 
Pts.; (6) Columbus, O.. 7,771 Pts.; (7) 
Indianapolis, 6,793 Pts.; (8) Wichita, 
Kan., 6,248 Pts.; (9) Springfield, IIL, 
5,934 Pts.; (10) Seattle, Wash... 5,544 
Pts. 

*Point represents production’ unit 
equivalent to $7 in paid premiums. 

**Entire state under supervision of 
each branch office. 

. *x* * * 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
PRODUCERS: (1) J. E. Downs, 


Charleston, $253,900; (2) J. J. Raley, 
Little Rock, $238,812; (3) C. E. Mitton, 
Denver, $147,350; (4) L. S. McQuarrie, 


Salt Lake City, $141,090; (5) R. T. Wil- 
liamson, Ada, $139,266; (6) G. W. Gable, 
Tuisa, $131,974; (7) G. LL. O’Shea, St. 
Louis, $130,595; (8) John Ernest, Jr., 











Muddily 


purpose. 


Independence Square 





This policyholder lives in Covington, Ky. The great flood 
came on and on, and the waters rose and rose, and he was 
driven from his place of business, hastily, and his current pre- 
mium notice and the check he had pinned to it remained behind 
in water nine feet deep. When he returned, floor and walls 
were thick with slime, and so were desks and chairs. Premium 
notice and check—they were first in his thought—had floated 
to the floor and, save for an upsticking corner, were buried 
in the mud. Not that he worried, for he was within the grace 
period, and knew that, in addition to that leeway, the Com- 
pany —as did others—had advertised a crisis extension. 
Though muddily mottled, the two bits of paper served their 


Life underwriters suffered disruption of business, evacu- 
ation from their homes, and all other dread effects of the vast 
catastrophe. And they served in relief. as others served. What 
they did, together with action of the Home Offices, maintained 
life insurance reputation for public service. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Mottled 


PHILADELPHIA 























Ponca City, $125,000; (9) G. C. Poplin, 
Seminole, $123,500; (10) F. H. Harber, 
Seminole, $123,500. AGENCIES: (1) J. 
J. Raley, Little Rock, $542,793; (2) J. E. 
Downs, Charleston, $298,400; (3) Esser 
& Fritz, San Antonio, $279,178; (4) Pop- 
lin-Harber, Seminole, $247,000; (5) St. 
Louis, St. Louis, $219,595; (6) C. E. Mit- 
ton, Denver, $172,600; (7) L. S. McQuar- 
rie, Salt Lake City, $146,465; (8) G. W. 
Gable, Tulsa, $142,974; (9) John Ernest, 
Ponca City, $126,000; (10) G. J. Hudson, 
Oakland, $94,000. STATES: (1) Okla, 
$1,094,387; (2) Ark., $996,444; (3) Mo. 
$859,336; (4) Tex., $373,164; (5) Cal, 
$226,500; (6) Colo., $210,862; (7) Neb., 
$179,034; (8) Utah, $146,465; (9) Wyo., 
$84,842; (10) Fla., $31,832. 
* * x 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 

PRODUCERS: (1) Morris Levinkind, 
Chicago; (2) J. C. Dexter, Columbus, O.; 
(3) E. R. Kuck, Botkins, O.; (4) T. S. 
Berridge, Gallipolis, O.; (5) A. W. Bru- 
baker, Lancaster, Pa.; (6) C. F. Durrant, 
Pontiac, Mich.; (7) Dale F. Orr, Lancas- 
ter, O.; (8) G. W. Lawyer, Newark, 0O.; 
(9) H. A. Burdge, Bluffton, Ind.; (10) L. 
IL. Weaver, Columbus, 0. AGENCIES: 
(1) I. T. Quick, Cleveland; (2) Myron 
Hawkins, Charlotte, Mich.; (3) Kuck Ins. 
Service Co., Botkins, O.; (4) J. J. Dvorak, 
Cleveland; (5) E. A. Newark, Lansing, 
Mich.; (6) Morris Levinkind, Chicago; 
(7) A. lL. Gray, Chicago; (8) Adolf Ein- 
ezig, Cleveland; (9) G. J. Abdalla, Lan- 
caster, O.; (10) Edward Ludscher, Cleve- 
land. STATES: (1) Ohio, (2) Mich., (3) 
Tll., (4) Kan., (5) Pa., (6) Ind., (7) Minn., 
(8) Neb., (9) D. C., (10) Va. 

* * * 
CONSERVATIVE LIFE 


PRODUCERS: (1) Alex Czajkowski, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.. $121,015; (2) Mar- 
tin Fleishaker, South Bend, Ind., $118,- 
254; (3) W. A. Ptak, Wyandotte, Mich., 
$96,226. AGENCIES: (1) J. C. Nowicki, 
Ind. Harbor, Ind., $346,598; (2) W. C. 
Kusener, South Bend, Ind., $294,134; (3) 
George Garneau. Lansing, Mich., $269,137. 
STATES: (1) Ind., $3,605,502; (2) Mich., 
$1,477,586. 

* * * 
EUREKA-MARYLAND 


PRODUCERS: (1) J. Fedmik, Scranton, 
Pa.; (2) D. J. Cammarano, Hazleton, Pa.; 
(3) L. C. Hall, Washington; (4) Ralph 
DeShan, Hazleton, Pa.; (5) Frank Stolfi, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. -AGENCIES: (1) M. 
A. DeCusatis, Hazleton, Pa.; (2) E. V. 
Hartman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; (3) Tro- 
back & Burke, Pittston, Pa.; (4) W. G,. 
Gwyn, Scranton, Pa.; (5) Burner & Gar- 
ner, Washington. STATES: (1) Pa., (2) 
D. C., (3) Mich., (4) Del. 


* *k * 
FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE 


PRODUCERS: (1) C. E. Trump, Waver- 
ly, N. Y., $202.000; (2) W. H. Karschner, 
Galeton, Pa., $182,000; (3) G. C. Sevey, 
Westfield, Mass., $161,500; (4) J. R. 
Kreighbaum, Mt. Pleasant Mills, Pa., 
$152,500; (5) L. J. Fox, Johnstown, N. Y., 
$148,000, and J. H. Jones, Findley Lake, 
N. Y., $147,500; (6) F. S. Barrett, Marion, 
Ohio, $140,000; (7) L. H. Aiken, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., $125,000; (8) W. R. Barton, 
Windsor, N. Y., $107,000; (9) A. L. Clark, 
Morristown, N. J., $102,000. AGENCIES: 
(1) L. L. Little & Son, Elmira, N. Y., 
$430,000; (2) Aiken Agcy.. Rochester, 
N. Y., $373,500; (3) W. Trowbridge & 
Son, Westfield, Pa., $360,500; (4) Guilford 
Tobey, Syracuse, N. Y., $305,750; (5) H. 
D. Tompkins, Gerry, N. Y., $304,500; (6) 
W. G. Gridley, Syracuse, N. Y., $218.250; 
(7) A. L. Clark Agcy., Morristown, N. J., 
$216,250; (8) Ira S. Brown, Mannsville, 
N. Y., $211,750; (9) J. A. Kreighbaum, 
Mt. Pleasant Mills, Pa., $202,000; (10) 
Little-Thomas Agcy., Addison, N. Y., 
$167,500. STATES: (1) N. Y., $2,237,723; 
(2) Ohio, $888,100; (3) Pa., $841,100; (4) 
Mass., $299,800; (5) N. J., $208,600; (6) 
Vt., $88,900; (7) N. H., $70,600. 

* * x* 


FEDERAL LIFE 


PRODUCERS: (1) C. E. Chappell. 
Elkin, N. C.; (2) Tom Hagen, Chicago; 
(3) E. L. Faner, Peoria, Ill.; (4) S. H 
Birgel, Chicago; (5) E. L. Poindexter, 
Oklahoma City; (6) H. D. Corwin, Law- 
ton, Okla.; (7) H. J. Cameron, Little 
Rock; (8) R. S. Pope, Bay City, Mich.; 
(9) E. H. LaMair, Houston; (10) H. M. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Says Training Should Be 
Given Before Selection 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—The pros- 
pective agent should be given a truthful 
picture of the opportunity in the life 
insurance business, should not be taken 
on if he believes he is giving the life 
insurance business a trial, and should 
only be alfowed to enter the business 
after a selective process and when he 
has become firmly convinced that the 
opportunities in the business are an es- 
tablished fact, L. C. Sprague, general 
agent Provident Mutual Life, New York 
City, told the New York City Life Su- 
pervisors Association. 

“It has always seemed to me that peo- 
ple try to draw too fine a line between 
recruiting and training,” he said. “I be- 
lieve that training in the classroom and 
training in the field constitute a most 
essential step in the recruiting job. Ip 
these two facilities we endeavor to prove 
conclusively to the man the statements 
which we have made regarding the pos- 
sibilities in our business. Before it is 
possible to complete our recruiting job 
in an individual case, we believe it is 
necessary that a man feel the jingle of 
cash in his pocket, derived from the 
sale of life insurance. Until a man has 
made some money, until he has estab- 
lished work habits, including a sales rou- 
tine, until he is making consistent prog- 
ress toward more frequent and substan- 
tial production, I do not believe it is 
proper to feel that our recruiting job 
has terminated and our supervisory job 
begun. 


Against Hasty Appraisal 


“It has always been our contention 
that we are definitely handicapped in our 
selection if we try to arrive at a definite 
appraisal of a man’s abilities or his 
adaptability to the life insurance busi- 
ness before he has completed his initial 
training; also that it is an equal handi- 
cap to the man to force his decision 
before he has had an opportunity to 
learn in reasonable detail how we build 
a market for our services, what we have 
to sell—and how we sell it. 

“In our recruiting activities prior to 
the initial training period we have only 
two requirements: we insist that the 
prospective agent has certain endow- 
ments, education, reputation and a fair 
degree of financial stability which can 
lead us to the conclusion that he is an 
individual entitled to respect, with a bet- 
ter than average opportunity for success 
in any line of work for which he shows 
adaptability, 

“Secondly, we want a man before en- 
tering our training course to demon- 
strate a healthy and sincere suspicion 
that initial investigation of the life in- 
surance business has established in his 
mind a definite desire to fully explore 


its possibilities. Success in any field of 
endeavor seems very frequently to be 
closely allied with the enthusiasm which 
a man feels for his work and the men- 
tal attitude which he develops toward 
a purposeful accomplishment. 

“How can we expect a new man to 
develop this type of enthusiasm and a 
positive mental reaction to a business 
concerning which his knowledge is 
necessarily limited? How can we ap- 
praise the possibilities of his success 
without knowing his reactions to the 
methods which we use,- Consequently, 
our recruiting effort is continued during 
a two week period of initial training 
when we conscientiously endeavor to 
give the man knowledge which will 
make it possible for him to arrive at a 
more intelligent decision than could be 
expected after even four or five lengthy 
interviews. After we have had an op- 
portunity to observe the man’s industry 
and reactions during his training period 
we feel that we are much better quali- 
fied to give him sincere advice about 
his chances for success in our business.” 


Retaliation Between Iowa, 
Illinois in Licensing Ended 





Agreement has been reached between 
Director Palmer of Illinois and Com- 
missioner Murphy of Iowa, effective 
March 1, under which the disparity in 
department practices relating to licens- 
ing non-residents is to be eliminated. 
Heretofore due to the fact Iowa has 
had no provisions for licensing non-resi- 
dent brokers, Iowa residents seeking 
non-resident brokers’ licenses in Illinois 
were penalized under the retaliatory act. 

Beginning March 1, the Illinois de- 
partment will issue to Iowa residents, 
non-resident brokers’ licenses giving full 
authority to solicit all types of insur- 
ance in the state, the only restriction 
being that policies or applications must 
be countersigned by Illinois licensed res- 
ident agents of the company in which 
the business is being placed. The fee 
will be $10, the same as for non-resi- 
dent brokers’ licenses for persons of 
other states where there is no differ- 
ential, 

In return Iowa will issue to Illinois 
residents non-resident agents’ licenses 
for all types of insurance permitted in 
Iowa, also to require countersignature 
the same as under the Illinois law. The 
fee will be $10. 


L. C. Richards, Jr., supervisor Gen- 
eral American, has resigned to go with 
the Sun Life in Pittsburgh as an agent 
under Manager W. W. Barry. 








Club President 














ALFRED MacARTHUR, Chicago 


President Alfred MacArthur of the 
Central Life of Chicago, who has just 
returned from a sojourn at his place in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, has been elected 
president of the Tavern Club of his city, 
whose membership comprises many not- 
able business, professional and artistic 
men. It is located at 383 N. Michigan 
Avenue. 

Mr. McArthur is returning to Cuerna- 
vaca Friday of this week, will remain 
there a couple of weeks and will then 
return with Mrs. MacArthur, whose 
health has greatly improved in recent 
weeks. Howard Vincent O’Brien, syndi- 
cate writer and former literary critic of 
the Chicago “Daily News,’ has been 
spending a number of days at the Mac- 
Arthur homestead at Cuernavaca and 
getting material for his daily Mexican 
articles. 








Former Commissioner Dies 

Judge F. H. Ellsworth of Lansing, 
Mich., president of the Michigan Surety 
and former commissioner of insurance, 
died Sunday night at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Ft. Wayne, Ind., where he had 
gone for a general physical examination 
and rest following an attack of influ- 
enza. A combined kidney and heart 
condition arose following an operation. 
He had presided over a recent dinner 
given by Lansing companies in honor 
of Commissioner Gauss. He was ap- 
pointed Michigan commissioner in 1917 
and retired in 1921 to become vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies of 
the Detroit Fideity & Surety. 











FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1936 STATEMENTS 





Change Change Prem. Total Benefits Total 
Total in Surplus to New Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Pai Disburs. 
— — “ee “* Dec. ¥ 1936 In _ . 7 wey 1936 
$ 
Calif. West. States.. 45,888,946 + 2,614,474 2,272,663 24,950,057 214,337,086 + 6,099,256 6,841,915 10,093,684 4,214,885 7,624,982 
Central States, Mo... 20,841,113 +362,144 1,841,318 4,021,196 80,109,734 —6,041,695 1,992,514 3,229,128 1,632,367 3,605,931 
Confederation, Can....112,545,182 + 6,552,820 4,041,962! 47,506,513 398,499,573 +11,434,821 15,704,609 22,980,119 11,198,971 15,803,599 
Connecticut Mut...... 291,429,494 + 23,068,479 10,858,887 92,633,660 939,962,209 +25,805,473 37,717,376 59,218,880 24,333,637 37,026,339 
Fidelity Mut., Pa.....112,438,052 ‘+5,790,379 7,427,3872 27,081,015! 358,463,516 +1,743,387 13,325,698 21,690,514 10,672,853 16,126,661 
Gate, Bia. .000. 000008 3,637,128 + 700,462 468,689 46,002,248 70,791,813 +10,028,626 2,486,199 2,718,417 682,378 2,061,941 
Internat]. Trav., Tex. 307,482 + 30,731 118,869 674,750 2,470,058 + 164,845 73,201 196,850 24,261 166,552 
John Hancock Mut...796,393,305 + 64,892,388 50,196,4174576,214,604 3,815,663,270 +222,514,748 147,519,394 193,089,958 84,754,314 131,112,680 
Liberty Natl, Ala.... 3,514,808 +514,348 302,991 34,004,8365 58,910,693 + 9,551,418 1,754,387 1,956,521 473,695 1,443,094 
Mid-Continent, Okia.. 5,528,824 + 146,744 500,618 9,337,798 32,751,432 + 2,120,068 908,388 1,169,000 488,917 973,425 
Mutual Trust, Ill..... 37,741,577 + 2,687,788 3,489,564° 18,489,503 160,135,799 + 5,691,879 5,309,125 7,564,377 2,886,215 5,456,484 
Northwestern Mut. 1,129,853,696 +57,861,741 54,458,8027 266,722,873 3,778,148,862 + 73,128,727 130,337,543 207,774,699 111,206,001 146,871,581 
Old Rep. Credit, Ill.. 706,749 + 37,853 312,596 14,071,666 17,156,128 + 3,261,383 211,525 245,3 76,031 12,924 
Pacific Natl., Utah... 1,562,972 + 145,859 870,103 3,900,593 10,424,274 + 2,570,397 294,3289 429,503 56,934 283,785 
Penn Mutual ........ 636,875,962 +36,128,948 30,356,035 179,056,075 1,875,394,495 +35,795,301 73,739,391 130,602,417 56,926,048 84,923,966 
Sec. Life & Tr., N. C. 4,466,483 +475,551 485,099 10,754,360 36,716,876 + 5,230,025 983,833 1,227,583 409,783 819,920 
State Farm, IIll...... 1,893,810 + 427,578 459,758 12,926,857 37,373,761 + 7,320,391 787,207 1,039,621 218,364 650,609 
Sun Life, Can....... 775,145,354 + 68,401,151 18,871,6622°219,966,637 2,775,949,087 +650,362,273 110,467,150 172,215,217 77,489,305 112,634,410 
Yeomen Mut. Life 25,591,112 +41,132,049 1,382,4062 5,799,651 95,254,606 —1,690,471 3,282,853 4,686,252 2,310,755 3,618,699 
Provid. Mut, Life....315,543,649 +17,027,041 20,017,006 68,914,569 942,945,545 +8,008,731 33,578,388 54,386,530 25,619,243 36,826,917 


4INot including $4,133,862 held for accrued 
%Paid-for only. 

Includes industrial. 

TUnapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
*Net of reinsurance. 
Reserve for depreciation in real estate and mortgages, $5,788,065, and contingency reserve, $10,000,000. 


profits not yet due. 


“Includes contingency reserve. 


*Does not include contingency reserve for asset fluctuation of $25,000,000. 


*Including dividends $720,850. 
SExclusive of dividend additions and annuities. 





U.S. Chamber for 
Tax Adjustment; 





Unfairness of States Using Pp, 
mium Levy for General 
Purposes Is Noted 


UNIFORM BASIS’ NEEDE£) 


Cost of Insurance Increased $98,645, 
in 1935—Fear Added Taxes 
This Year 


State premium taxes should be calcu. 
lated only on a basis that would provide 
adequate support for state insurance de. 
partments and should not be used as; 
means of securing general revenue, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States holds in a bulletin of its insw. 
ance department dated Feb. 18. Uni 
form principles of taxing insurance & 
should be adopted throughout the stats 
which should exclude all other taxation & 
in the state excepting on tangible prop 
erty. ; 

Identical taxes should be levied upm F 
state-operated insurance funds in fields § 
where insurance coverage is available — 
from private companies which are taxel. B 
Proceeds of life policies should be mor F 
generously exempted from estate ani f 
inheritance taxes, and such life insw- 
ance as may be earmarked for payment 
of death taxes should be wholly exempt F- 
from such taxes. This in substance i 
the 1937 insurance tax program of the 
national chamber. 


Great Increase Last Year 


“Last year the cost of insurance prof - 
tection was increased approximately f~ 
$98,000,000 by state insurance taxes > 
alone,” the bulletin points out. “This > - 
figure does not include clerical expenses |” 
involved in the tabulation of the statis | 
tics nor the preparing of necessary tax | ~ 
reports. Such taxes and expenses must | 
necessarily be included in the cost of | 
insurance. The insurance companies} 
simply act as the tax collectors, The} 
result is that the policyholder pays 4) 
larger sum for his insurance, or els 
carries a smaller amount because of tht 
increased cost. 

“Insurance providing those protected 
with means to carry on in time of at 
versity is distinctly in the public interest 
and there is reason for the state ani 
local governments to encourage this F = 
Those who carry insurance, of coufst | 7 
as citizens pay all the taxes that not) ~ 
policyholder citizens pay. Legislator’ | 
may well be asked to consider whetht |= 
singling out insurance for more atl| 7 
heavier tax burdens can be reconcile! a 
with the public interest.” yy 


Social Security Noted 


The national chamber points out tha 
of recent months there has been gréa 
emphasis on social security, this interts | 
being motivated by a desire to bette 7 
the lot of the worker and provide st 7 
curity from economic loss because ° 
age, unemployment and other conti :: 
gencies. Legislators are attempting 7 
law to promote welfare safeguards fot ~ 
employes in industry, which is a worthy | 
object. ‘ 

“To many, however,” the natiof 
chamber says, “it seems inconsistel 
that voluntary individual effort to Pm” 
vide, through insurance, security against | 
contingencies should at the same till 
be subjected to new burdens. A bc 
small part of the insurance taxes CO”) 
lected is used for the particular benefit |” 
of policyholders, the major portion 8° ~ 
ing into general revenue. There 1s evel) © 
reason to shape tax programs to avoh 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


30th Annual Statement ° 








° , December 31, 1936 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CASE rey NS et POT Oe $ 1,170,892 Py Poa. cv cue ecec cd hemeeeasceu $57,684,406 
This) amount represents the reserve required by law to assure 
BONDS prompt payment of policy obligations. 
United States Government................0000- 1,280,497 REGGE FO wer CLAMS. . 2.23... eee. 353,671 
State, County and Municipal................... 4,367,410 SE ON a SRN: Sore ae ao 
OTHER BONDS AND STOCKS.................005. 6,743,410 RESERVE FOR TAXES ....... ce 233,281 
Bonds carried on amortized basis. Listed securities at market PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE...... 593,073 


values as of December 31, 1936. 


FURST WPT BRNO o.oo ses win cninr ce wedeeinn 27,190,924 


On farm property $2,974,221, on city property $24,216,703. These 
loans were made on a basis not to exceed approximately 50% 
of a conservative valuation. 


REAL ESTATE .......:. gneiss dvi Wy eater Saws 6,857,048 
This includes our seventeen-story Home Office Building. 

LOANS TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS................ 12,599,068 
Fully secured by the cash values of policies. 

PREMIUM LOANS AND LIENS.................... 4,421,878 


Fully secured by the cash values of policies. 


INVESTMENT INCOME IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 711,016 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION ......... 2,056,884 
PD, SE PO 5 26 Ri esis ene ax hes Keen ome 233,219 

FOTAL ADMITTED ASSENS. .. 0.06505. 0 cess $67,632,246 





POLICY PROCEEDS LEFT WITH COMPANY........ 3,133,170 


DIVIDENDS FOR POLICYHOLDERS................ 686,114 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION ON HOME OFFICE 
rs laa 's wire galdin'n eee Wad 558,309 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES. ............. 190,222 
Medical and inspection fees, bills not yet presented, policy divi- 
dends apportioned, etc. a al ii 
CN i hi oa aden weisin oad $63,432,246 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ............... $1,000,000 
A fund to take care of contingencies, depreciation on 
real estate and investment fluctuations. 
CANS os oo rnc rea ea wcieaas 1,000,000 
SURPLUS UNASSIGNED ................ 2,200,000 
Total Surplus Funds for Additional Protection of 
PINE Sin nx 0t5 ty teeter oeeeneaenien tas 4,200,000 
NR ib oasv dass 4 chau th aie radeeeaak $67,632,246 











e From the ANNUAL REPORT of President Price ° 








Assets increased over $5,000,000, the total amount now standing at 
$67,632,246. ee @ 
Capital, surplus, special reserves and contingency funds total 
$4,200,000, representing an extra margin of safety and protection 
for the benefit of thousands of people who are insured in the Jeffer- 
son Standard. ee e@ 


More than $10,000,000 went into high-class mortgage loans. Ap- 
proximately 40% of our total admitted assets is in first mortgage 


loans. ee e 
Real Estate holdings decreased more than $850,000. 
e e » 


Policyholders and beneficiaries received $6,310,155 in 1936. 


More than NINETY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS have been paid to 
policy-holders and beneficiaries since organization in 1907. Our 
record in this respect is one of which we are especially proud. 

e a 3 
Income from all sources totaled $15,367,587, an increase of 10% 
over 1935. 


25,000 policies were sold in 1936. 
ee e 
New life insurance sales totaled $50,120,000, an increase of 1.2% 
over 1935. This gratifying increase, when added to the millions of 
insurance on our tear brings the amount of life insurance in force 
in the Jefferson Standard to the substantial total of $348,000.000. 


A. R. PERKINS—AGENCY MANAGER 
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Life Insurance Company 


y JULIAN PRICE, President 


ee! GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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VEN as he wrestled with the gravest problems 

of our nation, Abraham Lincoln made generals 

and statesmen wait—that the spirit of a small boy 
might grow freely through the friendly counsel of 
a kindly father. Lincoln’s relationship with his little 
son Tad reveals that one of the primary concerns of 
this great man was the future of his own family. Like 
millions of other men he was first the concerned 
father and thoughtful provider. Today, Lincoln’s 
principles guide the great life insurance company 
that bears his name. In its hands thousands of men 
have placed the welfare of their loved ones, and the 
vital matter of their security during the years ahead. 


One of a series of advertisements appearing 
currently in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Pink Asks Bill to Widen 
Eligible Investment Field 





WOULD MODIFY SOME TESTS 





Would Change Five Year, 4 Percent 
Earning Requirement to Three Year 
Basis—Proposals Not Radical 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Superintend- 
ent Pink of New York has asked the 
chairmen of the insurance committees 
of the legislature to introduce bills 
modifying slightly the present require- 
ments for life company investments to 
permit companies to invest in unsecured 
bonds, debentures and other evidences 
of indebtedness of unincorporated in- 
stitutions, such as Massachusetts busi- 
ness trusts of corporations. Under the 
present law companies may invest in un- 
secured bonds, debentures and preferred 
or guaranteed stock of solvent corpora- 
tions, if the corporation has earned 4 
percent of the par value of its outstand- 
ing capital stock in each of the five 
years immediately preceding the invest- 
ment. 

The proposed amendment would in- 
clude a change in this requirement so 
that instead of basing the earnings re- 
quirement on each of the five years pre- 
ceding the investment, a sum applicable 
to dividends equal to at least four per- 
cent must be earned during each of any 
three years, including the last two years 
of the five years immediately preced- 
ing the investment. This is to make 
eligible for investment certain § securi- 
ties which are considered sound but 
which are ineligible under the present 
law because the earnings test was not 
fully met during each of the depression 
years. 

Earnings of Predecessor 

The bill clarifies the manner in which 
a life company shall determine for in- 
vestment purposes the earnings of a cor- 
poration which has acquired during the 
five year period preceding investment 
another institution by purchase, merger 
or consolidation, upon which point the 
present law is silent. Earnings of a 
predecessor or constituent institution 
whose properties have been acquired 
would be included in the earnings. 

Another bill suggested by the super- 
intendent would permit all types of in- 
surance companies, including life, to 
invest in adequately secured equipment 
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January Sales Off 1.6%, a 
Presidents’ Body Fing| 
—_| 








. eee o ST 
A decline of 1.6 percent in life insy. 
ance production during January, as conf 
pared with the same month a year ag Mi aortgag 
is reported by the Life Presidents 4 Be 


sociation. January production was $679. 
276,000. Ordinary insurance amount 
to $432,820,000. This was 3.2 percey 
less than January, 1936. Industrial sal, 
amounted to $195,405,000, up 1.1 percen; 
Group sales at $42,051,000, were high 
by 2.6 percent. 

The amounts of new paid-for busine: 
by classes, for January of the past thre 
years, with percentage increases or & 
creases are here shown, with last gj 
ciphers omitted: 
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1936 

Over 

1935 1936 1937 1935 

Ord. $601 $447 $432 —25.6 

Ind. 196 198 195 Fi 
Group 7 4 9. : ipurchas 
Total $824 $681 670 —17.4 —15 Bi ithe inv 


ent b 
restate, c 
public 
also for 
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trust certificates or similar securitig 
Also, all types of insurers would be pe. 
mitted to invest in adequately secure 
certificates of trustees or receivers. Th 
strength of receivers and trustees’ ce. 
tificates lies in their unusual position ¢ 
priority over all preexisting obligation 
Courts normally authorize issuance ¢ 
such certificates only when the earning 
of the property assure that the certifi. 
cates can be properly serviced. Suif™ 
securities have an excellent investment 
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THE WEEK IN INSURANCE 








Out-of-state non-par comparies may 

write participating business in New York 

State only if they agree to pay all par- 

ticipating profits to participating policy- 

holders. Pagel 
* * * 


Court’s reasoning on “disability factor” 
in dividend distribution seen as key to 
fairness of decision in New York Life 
case. Pagel 
: * * * 


Date for the annual convention of the 

National Association of Insurance Com- 

missioners, to be held at the Bellevue 

Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, has been 

set for June wi 2 . Page 12 
* 


Opposition to unfair tax on insurance 
pushed by U. S hamber of Commerce; 
fears attempts to impose additional 
taxes this year. ~~ Page 4 


Illinois insurance code is introduced in 
both houses of armene. Page3 
* 


Strong test case being prepared by 
large life company to offset adverse 
ruling on agent’s status under social 
security act, Associate Counsel Kastner 
of A. L. C. tells Chicago Actuarial Club 
at meeting. oe «> Page 12 


Financial section of American Life 

Convention to discuss trends in bonds 

and mortgage paper at meeting in Chi- 

cago Feb. 22. «ss Page7 
* 


Important social security rulings are 

made affecting acts in Canada and Wis- 

consin. Page 10 
* * * 


Details of “free insurance” approach 








for wealthy are given. Page 8 















standing and it is felt that insurane— 7 In 
funds may be safely invested in them. The 
No Radical Experiments commit 
Mr. Pink emphasized that there is m aa ; 
intention of relaxing the strict invest oat . 
ment provisions of the New York hu} = yA 
and said the proposed amendments en . ) 
larging the field of investment involved eae 
no radical changes or experiments, bit > Finene 
that the scarcity of high grade secur) Seana 
ties eligible under the existing lan} % Aone 
makes. it necessary to broaden the law have a 
where it can be done without risk of the bo: 
danger. The changes recommended at Oe ciderat 
considered safe and conservative in th) | lative 
light of experienc during the recent ec) 7@ nti, 
nomic crisis, he pointed out. The recom haps t 
mendations were prepared following aM low in 
series of conferences between the st” 
perintendent and his staff and represent |] 
atives of several of the New York com) @ oy 
panies. OF develo 
 speake 
"» manag 
the St 
York. 
import 
| = ment 
Decision by Revenue Bureau that real and tl 
estate salesmen are employes dims hopes | feat 
of getting life agents exempted. myo 
Page!) be mu 
 * = > ment 
Leading agents, agencies and _ state 7 pursu 
are listed by life companies. Page) 
* Ox 
Superintendent Pink proposes legisl* 
tion to widen investment field for lif : Pl. 
companies. Pagel” 
i MBs OM 
Training should precede final selectio yD - 
of agents, says L. C. Sprague, Providel! 79g C's | 
Mutual general agent in New York Cit) comps 


Page 
U. S. Supreme Court rules life com 


amounts covering principal and interes! — 
are liable for tax on interest as incom 


received. Page! 
* *k x j were 
Trustees, if ban is waived in wills law a 
may invest in stocks, Philadelphia cou! 7 court 
rules. Page | Th 


+k. © 





cies at the home office. - 
* * * rs 


A. B. Olson, manager of agencies 9% suffic 





the Guarantee Mutual Life, has bee) goo, 
elected agency vice-president and 11% oot 
member of the board. Page 4 7 
* *k x* Bee tax r 
Ralph R. Lounsbury elected temporal’ Th 
president of Atlantic Life followité meet 
resignation of A. O. Swink. co 
—s : my 
Hearing on the Modern Woodmen &X head 
amination was held ordir 


in Chicago this} 
week, Page? 
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%_L. C, Financial Section 
mB Shapes Program of Meeting 
Find; | 


andl 




















0 STRESS TREND IN BONDS 
fe insu. 
as come 
ear ag / wMortgage Loan Investments Also Will 
-a ssf) Be Scrutinized at Meeting in 
mounte; d Chicago Feb. 22 


Percent 
‘lal sales 
percenf A cross-section of life companies’ in- 
> higher vestment portfolios as they are today, 
Mhased on a questionnaire sent out re- 
ently to members by the American Life 
onvention will be presented at the mid- 
wear meeting of the Financial Section 
Feb, 22 in the Palmer House, Chicago. 
THighlights of the study, showing trend 
f purchases will be given by Chairman 
E. McPherson, treasurer Business 
fen’s Assurance. 
) Purpose is to break down investment 
_"Bipurchases showing relative demand in 
—1i— the investment departments for govern- 
Fement bonds of various maturities, for 
‘state, county and municipal bonds; for 
public utilities, railroads and industrials; 
‘also for stocks, city mortgage loans, both 
HA and others, and for farm mortgage 
loans. There also probably will be devel- 
} Pjoped valuable information on the trend 
‘*to monthly payment and amortization 
‘Be plans in connection with companies’ 
7 mortgage loans, a development that has 
been marked in the last few years due 
to experience of life companies in the 
“Sdepression period. 
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Investment Group Also to Meet 


> The investment and investment law 
committee will hold a meeting Feb. 21, 
+G.,A. Bangs, managing director Ameri- 
can United Life of Indianapolis, the com- 
mittee chairman, presiding. The execu- 





noon, Feb. 22. 

Large attendance is expected at the 
Financial Section’s meeting. Although 
a substantial degree of prosperity has 
resulted in. this country and investments 
Shave appreciated somewhat, especially in 
* the bond field, where there has been con- 
siderable activity due to a general specu- 
lative trend, company investment men 
continue to have their problems. Per- 
haps the outstanding one is continuing 


e si OW interest rates on investments. 

sent: ae One Outside Speaker 

ni > The trend of interest rates will be 
developed at the meeting by an outside 

mm Speaker, E. C. Wilkinson, associate 
'} manager standard supervisory service of 
the Standard Statistics Company, New 
@ York. Nine other papers on various 

__._ | Important aspects of the current invest- 

ud ment situation as affecting life companies 

ropes and the prospect ahead will be delivered 
by officials of companies. There also will 

age! be much discussion as to present invest- 


» ment practices and the proper course to 
pursue in future. 












Plans Omaha Occupation Tax 


OMAHA, Feb. 18—The city coun- 
cil’s occupation tax against insurance 
companies and agencies, designed to 
raise $50,000 annual revenue, will be 
introduced next Tuesday. 

Recently the council apparently aban- 
doned the proposed tax after fraternals 
with headquarters here declared they 
were exempted from city taxes by state 
law and threatened to take the matter to 
court. 

The new measure does not attempt to 
tax the fraternals. Life, accident and 
health agencies will go into one classifi- 
Cation and fire agencies in another. The 
tax will be placed against premiums in 
sufficient percentage to yield the $50,- 
000. Finance Commissioner Knudsen 
got his premium collection data from 
tax returns filed by the companies. 

Chreats were heard at the recent 
meeting of the Nebraska Farmers Union 
Companies in Omaha to move their 

eadquarters to some other city if the 
ordinance is passed. 





















tive committee will meet in the after-, 











Companies’ 1936 Figures 
Show Progress Is Made 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


The State Mutual Life annual report 
shows premiums $18,603,654, total in- 
come $30,471,538, paid policyholders 
$15,313,361, total disbursements $23,244,- 
870, assets $169,151,605 of which 8.8 
percent are federal bonds, 8.6 other pub- 
lic bonds, 12.9 public utility, 9.8 rail- 
road, 23.1 mortgages, 18 policy loans, 9.4 
real estate including home office build- 
ing. It has dividend reserve of $10,- 
360,165, including $3,500,000 for 1937, 
surplus $10,251,165, new business $41,- 
291,175, insurance in force $573,466,992. 
There is a gain of 13.23 in new business. 
Of new insurance 67.35 is in regular life, 
16.74 endowments, 13.28 term, 2.63 fam- 
ily maintenance. The report says there 
has been a marked increase in retire- 
ment income policies. The average 
amount per policy was $3,251. The gain 
in insurance in force was $6,128,274. 
The terminations ranked 26.9 percent 
compared with a year ago. The assets 
increased $8,087,025. The mortality ra- 
tio was 63.1. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


The New England Mutual’s new in- 
surance last year was $144,800,000, the 
largest amount ever written in one 
year. Its insurance in force is $1,393,- 
448,000, increase $64,000,000. The in- 
surance in force is now 106 percent of 
the total at the end of 1931, which was 
the peak year of insurance in force. The 
assets are now $375,000,000, gain $32,- 
000,000. Its retirement income forms in- 
creased 43 percent over 1935, and 104 
percent over 1934. The net surplus is 
over $18,000,000, an increase of 10 per- 
cent. A dividend distribution this year 
of $9,500,000 has been allocated. Since 
organization the New England Mutual 
Life has paid policyholders $600,202,000 
of which $175,555,000 was in dividends. 


MONTANA LIFE 


The Montana Life home office build- 
ing at Helena has been written down in 
its new annual statement to a value of 
only $1. It cost $245,516 in 1924. The 
assets were increased by more than 
$500,000 to $13,415,755. Its insurance 
in force gained $827,000 to $41,778,616. 
Its contingency reserve is $233,281. Its 
free surplus was increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000. Of its assets 50.21 
percent are in federal bonds, $2,337,013 
other public bonds, $3,378,073 utility, 
railroad and industrial. For every $100 
of liability the company has $120 in re- 
sources. The mortality is 52.98 percent 
and interest earned on mean ledger as- 
sets was 5.04 percent. 


COLORADO LIFE 


The Colorado Life of Denver shows 
assets $2,868,492 of which $1,209,962 are 
in cash. and quickly convertible bonds. 
There are $965,201 in mortgages. The 
capital is $250,000 and the net surplus 
$188,023. The premium income last year 
was $1,404,801, gain $47,036. Its assets 
increased $318,636. Its insurance in 
force is $38,618,553. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 


The Equitable of New York now has 
over $2,000,000,000 assets, that figure 
having been reached early in February. 
Admitted assets Dec. 31 had increased 
$168,000,000 to $1,984,000,000. The unas- 
signed surplus was $78,000,000 at the end 
of last year, an increase of approximately 
$23,000,000. The Equitable in 1936 
earned 3.46 percent net on assets. In 
handling its foreclosed real estate it 
showed net earnings of 2.55 percent. 


E. H. Jones, formerly of Pittsburg, 
Kan., is now superintendent of the Pru- 
dential in Oklahoma City. He succeeds 
J. A. Sullen, retired. 


Make money selling accident insur- 
ance. Send 10 cents for copy of Acci- 
dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 








You and your“familyy 


IKE LINCOLN, you wish, above all things, to 
safeguard the security of your family. Today you 
need not be a wealthy man to do this. The Lincoln 
National Life Salary Continuance Plan is ideal for 
men in ordinary circumstances. Through this plan 
you can continue your salary—have it paid to your 
family after you go—for as many years as you wish. 
Should you live to retirement age, a “salary” will 
be paid to you for the rest of your life. Here is true 
double protection, yet Lincoln National Life pro- 
vides it for a modest deposit. Surely you cannot af- 
ford to neglect investigating such a liberal, sensible 
plan! Ask your local agent for details, or write us. 


One of a series of advertisements appearing 
currently in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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SURANCE COMPANY 
Hit RSS 


WALTER HEAD, PRESIDENT 


ST. LOUIS 


oslindle 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 6,905,306.10 
14,299,711.57 
12,870,157.38 
$34,075,175.05 
14,952,153.21 
950,000.00 
Other Real Estate (Including that sold 
under contract) 18,815,474.99 
5,123,124.25 
1,160,002.25 


917,859.30 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of 
which is past due more than 90 days) 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection 


452,613.37 
2,182,547.57 


Less Earnings Credited to Re- 
duce Reserve Liens 
16,000,385.00 
28,416,813.51 
$123,046,148.50 


$115,477,962.53 
1,009,662.17 
1,081,264.71 
338,872.01 
1,065,016.61 


118,972,778.03 
1,657,625.17 
500,000.00 
1,915,745.30 


$123,046,148.50 
* Actual Market Value of Bonds is substantially more than $2,500,000 in 
excess of the amounts shown above. 
**]nterest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included. 
Upon request, the complete Annual Report for 1936 will be furnished. 
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JAMES M. KEMPER 
President, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POWELL B. McHANEY 
Attorneyat-Law, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. ROCKEFELLER PRENTICE 
Sidley, McPherson, Austin and Burgess, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 

Chicago, IIl. 


GEORGE BRANDEIS 
President, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THOMAS O. MOLONEY 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Moloney Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Other Liabilities 

Policyholders’ Dividends 

Total Liabilities 

Contingency Reserve Under Purchase Agreement. . 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund 


L. RAY CARTER 
President, Carter Commission Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Trustee, Washington University 
JOHN B. STRAUCH 
President, National Bearing Metals 
Corporation, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

HUGH STEPHENS 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Exchange National Bank, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
President, Board of Curators, 
Stephens College 
SIDNEY W. SOUERS 
Executive Vice-President 


HARRY H. LANGENBERG 


President, Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Trustee, Princeton University 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President 








Social Security Program Is 
Viewed from Various Angles 


EXPANSION IS_ POSSIBLE 








Social Security Board Actuary Says 
Sickness May Be Covered— 
Discuss Private Plans 





BOSTON, Feb. 18.—‘“Social Secur- 
ity” from the standpoint of the federal 
government, the insurance company 
and the man in the field, was discussed 
by eminent authorities here at an all- 
day meeting of the Boston Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Council attended by over 
1,000 life underwriters and trust officers. 

. R. Williamson, actuarial consult- 
ant for the Social Security Board at 
Washington, and for the past 20 years 
actuarial consultant and assistant secre- 
tary of the Travelers, discussing “Old- 
Age Benefits Under the Social Secur- 
ity Act” indicated the possibility of the 
government greatly extending its social 
program. 

Extension Is Possible 


“So far, old age and unemployment 
have been dealt with in an introductory 
fashion,” said Mr. Williamson. “Later, 
it is possible that the fields not cov- 
ered by ordinary insurance, sickness 
protection, better coverage for the 
lower wage levels of the country in life 
insurance, might be added.” 

. G. McDonald, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life, spoke on 
“Some current trends in life insurance 
towards old age independence through 
individual and group annuities.” 

Mr. McDonald emphasized the part 
played by insurance companies in the 
development of annuities as a means 
toward independence in old age, and 
upon methods by which employe retire- 
ment plans may provide old age bene- 
fits independent of, and in addition to, 
those contemplated ‘under the social 
security act. 


Change in Status 


Mr. McDonald attributed the marked 
growth in life insurance and annuities 
to the changes in the individual eco- 
nomic status. He contrasted the pre- 
ponderance of individual proprietorships 
in business enterprise of one or two 
generations ago to the present high 
percentage employed by corporations. 
As a result of this trend and as a re- 
sult of the continued and increased 
competition in all classes of the public 
for better living conditions, it has be- 
come more difficult for the individual, 
through jhis own initiative, to make 
satisfactory provision for independence 
in his old age. 

The problem thus raised has been 
recognized for many years by industry. 
“Many employers have set up a device 
which makes it easy for their employes 
to buy old age security on the install- 
ment plan, through pension plans.” Mr. 
McDonald indicated that probably 
more than 750 firms have some formal 
announced plan, with probably at least 
5CO of them having their retirement 
systems on a scientific. properly 
financed basis. 

The objective of most of these em- 
ployer plans has been the assurance of 
an income at retirement of about one- 
third to one-half of salary, a_ scale 
which has proven itself effective over 
the years. With the passage of the 
social security act, the tendency has 
been toward the adoption of plans 
modified to properly tie in with the 
provisions of this act, always of course 
keeping in mind the objective of one- 
third to one-half pay. 


Attorney Maduro’s Views 


A corporation should consider an em- 
ploye as an investment which should be 
protected against the hazards of compe- 
tition, proselyting, and against depreci- 
ation by reason of death or retirement 
and protection should be _ provided 
through a sinking fund in the form of a 





Details of “Free Insurance” 


Approach to Wealthy Give, 


SINGLE PREMIUM KEY TO Pray 





But Once Tax Savings Is Shown, Pro. 
pect Usually Prefers Straight 
Life Policy 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Interest ha; 
been expressed by subscribers in detaif, 
of a plan briefly mentioned in Ty 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER of Jan. 1, 1937 
for writing large cases by providing 
what is in effect free insurance for thos 
in the higher income tax brackets, 

This plan was described earlier at, 
meeting of the New York City Midtow 
Managers Association by F. L. Morton, 
then manager in New York City for the 
New York Life, who has since resigne 
that office to specialize in selling on the 
tax angle. 


Buys $100,000 Insurance 


Mr. Morton took a hypothetical cas 
of a wealthy man aged about 40 buying 
$100,000 of single premium insurance, on 
which the premium would be about $50, 
000. With the scarcity of investment 
channels that exists today, it is quite 
likely that such a man would have 
least $50,000 on which he is not earning 
more than 3 percent. 

Assuming that he is wealthy enough 
to be in the 50 percent income ta 
bracket, the 3 percent, or $1,500, that he 
receives on his $50,000 is worth only 
$750 to him as spendable income. 

However, suppose that he invests this 
$50,000 as the premium on a single pre. 
mium $100,000 life insurance policy. He 
receives the dividends on the life policy 
running from $650 to $750. These div: 
dends are exempt from income tax until 
they total more than the $50,000 he paid 
for the contract. This would take 
around 70 years, so the future taxability 
of the dividends is not a_ practical 
problem. 

Extra $50,000 Free 


But, having bought the policy, the 
man has the same income over ant 
above taxes, that he had before he 
bought it, but if he should die, his heirs 
would receive $100,000 instead of the 
$50,000 that they would have got if the 


insurance had not been purchased, ani f- 
yet no outlay nor any sacrifice of income F ~ 


is involved. 


While the single premium approach is E 


used to make it clear to the prospective 
buyer just what he is saving, Mr. Mor 
ton said that he had not sold any cass 
on this basis, but that he had used it as 
the approach to an annual premium sale 
for the same face amount of insurance. 
Of the very large volume he has sold, 


more than 75 percent was sold on this : 


plan. 








private pension plan, D. B. Madura |” 


New York insurance attorney, said # 
the meeting. When such an investment 


is properly protected, it must necessarily 4 


increase in value, Mr. Maduro pointe 


out. The social security law and grou a 


insurance have their place in the field 


pensions, he said, but thought that he ‘ 
tom-made” pension plans would short) | 


dominate the field of pensions becaw 


they satisfy the individual needs and ob || 


jectives of progressive corporations a 
their employes. Mr. Maduro detailed 
the advantages from a_ business, P& 
sonal and tax point of view to the em 
ployer and employe of setting up 2 pe 
sion trust agreement, with investmenls 
made in insurance or endowment of ar 
nuity contracts or securities, whichevel 


will best accomplish the purposes of tit — 
In many cases, he salt @ 


pension plan. 
corporations can create these privatt 
pension plans at a small net cost D 
cause of the income tax deductiom 
which are possible. 


money selling accident insu’ § 


ae da 10 ts f py of 
ance. en cents for co 

dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jacks” 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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The Western & Southern 


Life Insurance Company 


C. F. Williams, President 
HOME OFFICE CINCINNATI 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1936 


ASSETS 











i ia iB es oO kk Baa 4 AS A EERE RAY $ 48,732,449.63 
Municipal Bonds (no bonds in default for principal; only $260.00 interest past due)............ 6,568,816.34 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property................ All loans set . PPE ee ee 64, 193,682.86 
. by law to 50% 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property............... hy nt be: ee ee | ,060,299.36 
ts 8 th, Dy oie Ube iy Bane eas ET ee ee ee 3,346,494.37 
Policy Loans ..... bod) ek.” Wicd ei sbaadice? cree tease ceenids teats slate a teat ee ick ake oe ole crac haea 8,041,122.81 
ee i I onc tee ene go bh ES k Sa eens Feeds saaehoweds 184,963.50 
PN io cid eae ee ws ead boas ARR AT Vaan ae ae Tea ea es 12,070,503.41 
See Pr er Or III. 5s dae eG Fess bx dae che Besos | ,463,000.71 
eee ae er re) Spends beer sien thio 64 ear + as A eRe SCORER EwON 1,119,525.90 
Sains Sn I NS oii. skied ps ane ce cede seeceens as dewememns 74,136.77 
| Rr I NINO ns eee ase nk gett nee endeasanses es 1,168,500.00 
Cor er ae Wh ee ee ook ee i eh ees | 884,542.56 
Not Uncollected and Deferred Premiums... ccc ccc cc cece een eeeetnes 1,918,326.16 
ee I he a bb oaew ere nned sh aisaeb en cwe aes 1,701,106.80 
I NS i J x, Ui pe, SONS, Me 2 pans sk dag aioe wk we Aa eee $153,527,471.18 
LIABILITIES 
Remmewer Gee Prieta oF Wee ce. ne kc ce ee eee e need te ewes $127,903,362.29 
PU ener ORI in ek eek enc ce ces ceccanensenenaeees 551,081.33 
Reserve for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented Items............ ee ee ae oe are eee 2,797,995.01 
re, 5. oat aie ccs Ea aie Sibiv nie dons ew dns erka dk awed Pee dees 10,000,000.00 
t,o. ete ae, Se ch, 08 ed cadre eesiaitiaaadieeawneen ePweweS 12,275,032.55 
RE ed enn a ee ces ee -.. .$153,527,471.18 
UNCIREAGE fee leisuwranen fen Fores... ..... cece ccc cece cee cn cn ceceees $ 69,076,478.00 
EE ES EE Oe Se $ 9,558,410.17 
hit ccinne SAR ORS 0a ee PA a $802,254,657.00 
BB i Se Sg ES Sk EE CO DDE RET $153,527,471.18 


The Safest of the Safe 
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1936 New Insurance 
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broke a// previous records 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL'S 


Total Insurance in Force 
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Insurance in Force . 
New Life Insurance. . 





$144,814,000 


guarantees, or its performance. 

Since organization this Company has paid policy- 
holders $600,202,000, of which $175,555,000 was 
policy dividends. 


DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Liabilities (increase $30,000,000). « 356,753,224 


Includes policy reserves of $306,437,000 
and $9,500,000 for dividends in 1937 


Increase 


- $1,393,448,000 $64,051,000 


$1,328,000 


Founded over 100 years ago, the New England 
Mutual has experienced every stage in the changing 
economic development of the nation. Depressions 
have not disturbed the security of its protection, its 


93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Assets (increase $32,000,000) «. « $375,650,329 


Security values approved by National 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LirE INSURANCE ComPaNy of Boston 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 


102nd Charter Year 


Surplus (increase $2,000,000) « «- $18,897,105 

Notre—lIf bonds were carried at market 
instead of amortized values, Surplus 
would be $10,178,000 greater, 

















NEW INSURANCE 


in millions 

















AGENCIES 















“ ASSETS 
9 RO $200,776,765 
0c). a 219,028,990 
ey eee 236,833,881 
MAD 254 253,486,536 
Cy ae 267,927,860 
ce eee 277,877,373 
1933...... 288,335,216 
cy ee 307,740,874 
935.2 343,453,110 
DOS0 oa ws 375,650,329 
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Copy of full Annual Report sent on request 


38 STATES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Social Security Rulings in 
Canada and U. S. Are Made 





DOMINION ACT HELD INVALID 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission Rules 
Agents Independent Contractors 
Under State Act 





Two important decisions relating to 
social security plans have just been ren- 
dered, one a finding of the Wisconsin 
industrial commission that agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life are not em- 
ployes under the state unemployment 
compensation act, and the other a judg- 
ment of the judicial committee of the 
privy council in London, holding that 
the Canadian parliament was without 
legislative jurisdiction to enact the 1935 
Canada employment and social insurance 
act. The Wisconsin ruling is deemed 
important as a precedent that may fix 
the status of commissioned agents under 
the federal social security act as that of 
“independent contractors.” 

In Wisconsin, it is reported, decisions 
similar to that affecting the Northwest- 
ern Mutual agents have been rendered 
with reference to soliciting agents of the 
New York Life and Mutual Life of New 
York. In the Northwestern Mutual 
case the commission decided that the 
agents were and would continue to be 
free from employers’ control or direction 
over performance of their work, both 
under the contract of service and in fact, 
and the agents were, therefore, inde- 
pendent contractors. It was found there 
was substantial performance of the work 
outside of the employer’s place of busi- 
ness by general, district, special and 
soliciting agents. 


Are Found in Profession 


The commission said it was clear that 
all persons engaged in soliciting insur- 
ance for the Northwestern Mutual were 
“customarily engaged in and indepen- 
dently established in trade, business, pro- 
fession or occupation,” as required by 
law to prevent being classified as em- 
ployes. The commission found “the na- 
ture of life insurance business of this 
type is such that it acquires the dignity 
of a profession and the building up and 
retaining of a clientele which depends 
on the personality of the individual agent 
and the good will developed by him to 


a much greater extent than on the Nan 


and reputation of the company.” 
The commission stipulated its 


was limited in effect and controlling op 


for general contribution purposes 


the unemployment compensation act. No 
individual agent will be precluded fron 
filing a claim for benefits in accordane 
with chapter 108 of the act and jf hele 
could prove he was engaged as an en, 
ploye he would be entitled to benegs 
on the basis of his past employmey 
and his employer would be required t, ' 


pay contributions on his wages 


actively for such period as he was aflY 
employe since his employer became sy}. 


ject to contribution. 


The English decision was that regarj.Jiey 
less of the question whether the Dime 
minion parliament had a right to pag 
an act creating a statutory obligation jj [i 
pay insurance premiums to the state aim | 
to an insurance company, if a fund hyie™ 
been collected for the purpose it does ng | 


follow that any legislation whic 


poses of it is necessarily within the Do.fe] 
minion’s authority, for there may siqyy 
be legislation which will invade ciyj / 


rights within the province or en 


upon classes of subjects which are 


served to provincial jurisdiction. 
The supreme court of Canada 


majority vote found the act ultra vite 
and the privy council on appeal sustaine 


this finding on the basis it was an 


ance act affecting the civil rights of en 


ployers and employes in each pr 


and thus invalid. Other parts of the at Y 
are so inextricably mixed up with th 
insurance division that it is impossibk 


to sever them, it was found. 


Provident Mutual Agency Talk 


The J. Stinson Scott agency of tit 
Provident Mutual Life, Rochester, \ 


Y., plans to make extensive use 
rect mail the coming year, accord 
Mr. Scott, who devoted practical 


entire annual meeting to that subject. 


N. A. White, advertising ma 
was the principal outside speaker 
cited figures to show that Pro 


agents earned from 500 percent to 235i 


percent of their investments in 
mail advertising. 


The following were elected officer 
for 1937: President, P. D. Rupert; 


president, M. J. Coles; secretary, 
McKevitt; treasurer, W. -F. 


General Agent R. W. Tipping an 





White as the speakers. 


Lutz; and 
executive committeeman, H. M. Touhy. 

A direct mail meeting was also hel 
in Buffalo on the following day, 
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Made Assistant Secretaries 
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WALTER BJORN 


Walter Bjorn, who has been superin- 
tendent of the group department of the 
Connecticut General, becomes assistant 
secretary of that department. He has 
done considerable group annuity re- 





search work and has had considerable 








LAWRENCE B. SOPER 


experience in the field on group 
and service. ‘ 
L. B. Soper is made assistant 


tary of the accident deere 


has been superintendent since 
1921. 
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First Poutcy Issuep, Fesruary 1, 1843—-Ninety-Four Years Aco 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life 

Insurance Company of NewYork, the first American Life Insurance 
Company to Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of 
$1,308,278,819, an Increase of $69,239,255 over 1935. 


Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted 
to $133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing 
the Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1936 to 
$3,712,259,614, the first increase since 1930. 


The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,- 
520 for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Deprecia- 
tion of Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 
1936 at $61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 











BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per Cent 

CAA: sh ities Setar eae were’ a 4.28 $ 55,989,728.76 PGW ORRGERS 6 6.6 ee we ale ee ee $1,131,251,577.00 
United States Government bonds . . 20.46 267,668,754.96 
Seate, County and Municipal bonds . 4.33 36,714,710.28  S“Pplementary Contract Reserves . . . . - 65,970,402.11 
Canadian Government, Provincial Other Policy Liabilities. ......... 13,719,192.19 

and Municipal bonds. ...... 592 9,402,107.40 ’ ay. 
Other Foreign Government bonds. 08 1,057,897.22 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 4,242,936.91 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- Miscell Sie... Bares y 

GUE, ce 6 4 a ack uw a 31.92 417,596,990.24 ee ne sSSG ABADI 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks .. 1.70 22,190,775.00 Nesesve foe Baxet 2. 2 2 5 es 8 ets 2,314,665.31 
Mortgage Loans (at cost). ...+- 17.20 224,990,118.64 4 
Real Estate (at cost or less)... .. 4.24  55,501,453.75 See cen See Emeatete 1987 +... + « 25,024,520.28 
Wemiewoane th. 5 5 we ek 12.74 166,624,777.05 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends 98,437.51 
Premiumsin course of Collection and Pty a 

: Fund for Depreciation of Securities and 

Reinsurance due from other Com- : ; 

SE iveaeisin <x) 4 014 sacks ane 1.17 15,297,971.40 General Contingencies ......... 61,520,866.43 
Interest and Rents due and accrued . 1.16 15,243,534.55 

Total Admitted Assets .... $1,308,278,819.25 TWN FPS OS a ng bbe vaterrarrad aa $1,308,278,819.25 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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company of Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34Nasoa Street, New York 
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1936 RESULTS 


1935 1936 
PCE PR $ 54,885,788 $ 55,626,964 
NE 0 ek sid ony 8b eine eg be 268,361,015 291,429,494 
RD GSS orks UR 94 ee CO RES 10,011,129 10,858,887 
Insurance in Force................... 914,156,736 939,962,209 
New Insurance Paid-for............... 96,900,726 88,688,152 


As of December 31, 1936 
ASSETS 


Oe (ee ann AOR Een Sete see RSs ee oe Ree MEER $ 4,430,745 





United States Government Obligations (Book Value)................ 44,733,408 
SDE ONES ABODK WMIUB TE. 0.5 cid tann os caebaie ial savecinkbeeewen's 98,423,788 
Siicas book anes oh Seed tke ee ee eee 11,293,057 
RRRERS ORIG 5555 oh sg eB i enc Oc Ragreed ee eae econ beanies 62,823,252 
Policy Aoant ene Premaiom ates. 8056 orn ostes Bo oe eas 38,764,416 
ES OCD NNOINEN 6 65 655 iso dni suis. Fd Seen kee seb Se Sepa ays 2,000,000 
MED Se icin sacdeutanesssutadetosaies pce ieee ear 16,753,217 
Interest Due $595,411 and Accrued $3,302,435...................... 3,897,846 
Premium Instalments not yet due and Premiums in course of collection 
(net)—covered by Policy Reserves................ 0. cece eee eee 5,767,498 
Market Value of Stocks over Book Value...............2 cece eeeeees 2,523,339 
PACED NS ORPEINNeBOE. 55. ices Ssh Sines bea Gk me eu eeceeae ahs 18,928 
Rasnaa REIS sce Se ete os a ceeds wan eae $291 429,494 


*Adjusted to Market Value in case of Bonds not subject to Amortization. 


LIABILITIES 


a NONE eon ailn ee ses cou enis enous sewuleners see eelak ioe TAsoee $237,535,715 


Policyholders’ Funds: 
Proceeds left with the Company under Optional Settle- 
WN E 6 Ae Sino och cu he Comedie teeth che tees eae $19,231,465 





Pmt nie TNO v6 ins os vo 5 viens ses hos eeine ns 9,392,232 

Other Dividends Due Policyholders.................... 566,637 

Advance Premium Fund.................00seeeeeeues 4,131,725 
33,322,059 
Dekaron Sor Aes) BIE 5865 ipo os WE Oh sis ees cagisaseugavGsauiceanes 4,675,000 
Reserve for Tass Payabww 1h 0937 oe. eusd oes eee eee eee lee 1,102,000 
Miscalanenus Alapiiites —<.c5330o 0 er ree reer e aes 937,568 
pbervin rir MMU MIED INBEBEN 5005s). 5b Se sos eikcss ec odicewic sleek oe 310,297 
Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve.............. 2,687,968 
Se OR ERO yo eo a eee eos) aaa 10,858,887 
ES eee ee oy eee ee ons i ee $291 429,494 
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Prepare Another Case to 
Test Social Security Act 





BIG COMPANY TO FILE SOON 





Associate Counsel Kastner of A. L. C. 
Tells Chicago Actuaries of 
Agents’ Status 





Life companies are preparing to con- 
test the adverse opinion recently ren- 
dered by the chief counsel of the in- 
ternal revenue bureau that commissioned 
agents of a large life company were 
deemed “employes” and subject to the 
tax under the social security act, Ralph 
H. Kastner, associate counsel American 
Life Convention, stated in an address 
at a meeting of the Chicago Actuarial 
Club this week. A test case is being 
carefully prepared to be presented soon. 
It is based on agency contracts that 


much more clearly evidence the inde- 


pendent contractor relationship. 
Preparing Strong Test Case 


Mr. Kastner discussed the reasoning 
in the adverse case and the proposed 
line of approach in the one being pre- 
pared. The latter logically sets forth 
many points calculated to show that a 
commissioned agent is clearly an inde- 
pendent contractor and not subject to 
the tax. Mr. Kastner said that no con- 
clusions as yet have been reached as to 
the line of approach by the companies 
in dealing with Title VIII, the old age 
pension section of the social security 
act, as there may be early rulings that 
will result from newly submitted con- 
tracts. 

The companies as a rule, he said, have 
come to the tentative conclusion it is 
wise to list in their returns for tax pur- 
poses individuals who admittedly are 
employes, and to attach to the return a 
supplement or memorandum comment- 
ing that commissioned agents have not 
been included in the return as the com- 
panies hold the view that such individ- 
uals are “independent contractors” not 
subject to the social security tax. 


Much Additional Expense 


He explained that the companies have 
asked postponement of the filing date 
for the January, 1937, return under Title 
VIII to April 1, so as to make this con- 
current with the date for filing the 1936 
return under Title IX, the unemploy- 
ment compensation section. Mr. Kast- 
ner said the work of compiling and filing 
the returns under both sections will be 
most burdensome and expensive to the 
companies, in any event. The old age 
pension return, since it must be made 
monthly, will involve much clerical cost. 


Name Committees at Denver 
for National Convention 





DENVER, Feb. 18.—Following ap- 
pointments of chairmen of special com- 
mittees on arrangements for the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
‘Life Underwriters have been an- 
nounced by Isadore Samuels, chairman 
executive committee of the Colorado 
association: 

G. N. Quigley, chairman reception 
committee; J. O. Andrews, registra- 
tions; W. A. ‘Spencer, special guests; 
James Goddard, information; i 
Frye, transportation; B. J. Harrington, 
convention sessions; Jack Frost, ex- 
hibits; H. D. Reisa, supervisors com- 
mittee; C. E. Eddleblute, C. L. U.; H. 
O. Smith, trust officers; Mrs. Curt A. 
Schroeder, widow of the late Curt 
Schroeder, chairman of the women 
guests committee. 

Posters depicting scenic attractions 
of Colorado and important features of 
the program are being prepared and 
will shortly be distributed to agencies 
throughout the country. 


Make money selling accident insur- 
ance. Send 10 cents for copy of Acci- 
dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 














Plans Are Made for Annual 
Commissioners Conclay, 


SET DATES FOR JUNE 214 











Philadelphia Leaders in the Busing, 
Meet with Hunt of Pennsylvania 
to Lay Groundwork 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—Mop 
than 100 leading members of the fr. 
ternity of Philadelphia, including sever, 
company presidents, met Commissione 
Hunt at a dinner to lay ground wok 
for the program of the annual conyep. 
tion of the National Association of |p. 
surance Commissioners, 

Dr. John A, Stevenson, executive vic. 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, wa 
chosen general chairman of the gener, 
convention committee. Commissione 
Hunt announced after conferring with 
Superintendent Pink of New York anj 
Deputy Commissioner Gough of Ney 
Jersey convention dates had been 
for June 21-23 at the Belleyue-Stratfo,j 
Hotel in Philadelphia. 

W. L. Talbot, president Fidelity My. 
tual Life, in his declaration of suppor, 
stated he was in entire sympathy with 
supervision, and that the higher type g 
supervision was one of the greatest 
things that insurance can have, partic. 
larly when it was designed for the bene. 
fit of the policyholder. Among othe; 
who spoke were O. E. Lane, president 
Fire Association, and E. B. Creighton, 
president Eureka Casualty S. J. Car, 
resident vice-president of the Standard 
Accident acted as chairman. Thos 
seated at the head table were Jon — 
Glendening, secretary Franklin Fire § 
Justin Peters president Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire; Clifton Me 5” 
loney, president Philadelphia Life; Ha F 
old Evans, president American Casualty; B 
S. H. Schoch, secretary North America B 
Mr. Creighton; Leonard Ashton, vice § 
president Provident Mutual Life; Dep F 
uty Commissioner E. S. Joseph; J. A 
Stevenson, vice-president Penn Mutual; §. 
J. Carr, vice-president Standard Acc ¥ 
dent; Commissioner Hunt, Mr. Talbot, 
J. P. Rodgers, vice-president State of F 
Pennsylvania; R. R. Dearden, “United 
States Review’; Elmer Deaver, pres: > ~ 
dent Progressive Life, Health & Act} 
dent; J. V. Herd, vice-president Fire) 
Association; T. M. Patterson, secretary F~ 
Pennsylvania Fire; A. H. Reeve, res F© 
dent manager Travelers; J. W. Don) 
hue, vice-president Maryland Casualty, |” 
and Mr. Lane. g 


California Committee Looks 7 
into Commissioner's Offic} 

















The appointment of an assembly gor} 
ernmental investigation committee by] | 
the California legislature was votedanl| © 
also the naming of W. H. Neblett | ~ 
special counsel for the committee 0/7 
look into the insurance commissioners | ~ 
office. Commissioner Carpenter was stb | 
poenaed to testify before the committe |~ 
this week. Considerable  indignatiol) 
developed over the entire matter, boll 7 
in insurance circles and _ otherwist 
There was particular protest over the a 
appointment of Mr. Neblett as attorné | 
as he was an intervenor at the time tht” 
rehabilitation of the Pacific Mutual wa 7 
before the court in Los Angeles and! 7 
is known that he antagonized the S* 7 
called Carpenter plan for rehabilitatio. | 

The committee decided to exclude 7 
vestigation into reorganization plans ° 7 
the Pacific Mutual, following assuran! a 
from Attorney-general Webb that (a7 
fornia has assumed no liability or gu" 7 
anteed payment of any policy or oti¢ | 
obligation of company under the Ca | 
penter plan. It will investigate the a0” 
quacy of California laws in similar cas 
and events leading up to the Pacific € z 
tual situation. Following this der 
and the protests by committee membe 
and others over his appointment, *” 
Neblett resigned and returned to 
Angeles. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 





























LET THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
SELL LIFE INSURANCE FOR YOU 


America is becoming Income-conscious. The emphasis by the Federal Government upon 
the need for Retirement Income will make it easier to sell Life Insurance if an Underwriter 
knows how to take advantage of the opportunity. The best way is to show prospects how to 
supplement the income provided under the Law with an additional income secured through Life 


~ Insurance. 


Heretofore, there has been no easy and quick way of showing the Social Security Income 
and Death Benefit. Now, Underwriters can do all this in a jiffy by means of a NEW SLIDE 
RULE illustrated below, in actual size. 





SOCIAL SECURITY SLIDE RULE -- Title II 


50 150 200 250 
i! AIRARRIIRARRI TA inthe li an ano ee ; 


if 


Tees 


PLACE ARROW AT 


— 





! 
4 
YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 























ALARY PRN naa > 9 oie: J 
Zz : | | | | | | | | | | | | | 7 ! at nit tla ~ a an mM ‘\ 
C l pi 4 i 40 45 50 «s A «s yee 
MONTHLY BENEFIT FOR LIFE BEGINNING AT AGE 65 
100 200 -_— a ere errr A 0 
D DEATH BENEFIT 500 le 2000 3000 4000 5000 





This Rule is exceedingly simple to operate. No cumbersome tables to clutter up the pocket 
and disturb the prospect. All essential information available in five seconds. 


HOW THE RULE WORKS 


In the illustration above, you will notice that the arrow on the slide is pointed to an average monthly salary 
of $180.00. Say that your prospect is 35 years of age. 30 years will pass before he reaches age 65. Pick out the 
figure 30 on the slide. Opposite this figure is a “Monthly Benefit for Life beginning at age 65” of approximately 
$43.00. At the bottom of the Rule, Death Benefits are shown which, in the case mentioned above, would be 
slightly over $200.00 if death occurred in five years, a little over $400.00 in ten years and approximately $1250.00 
at age 65. 


Full directions are supplied with each Rule, and, the Rule is so simple that a child can operate it. Many 
Underwriters are already making money by means of this ingenious device. An Agent called on six prospects 
whom he had previously been unable to close, with this result: sold 2, 3 cases pending and one “not interested.” 
These results are being duplicated in many cases where this Slide Rule is used. 














Do not confuse this Slide Rule 
with the Settlement Options Slide 
Rule which can also be obtained 





PRICES 


Single Slide Rules, each..... $1.00 Lots of 50, each..... $0.75 





For a complete description of the 
uses of this Slide Rule see the 


from The Diamond Life Bul.| ‘otsof 5,each............. 90 Lots of 100, each...... -70 | February, 1937, issue of the Sales- 
letins. This Rule is for an en-| Lots of 10,each............. 85 Lots of 250, each...... 65 | manship Section of The Diamond 
tirely different purpose. Lots of 25, each ....... 80 Lots of 500, each oo 1 im 














Distributed exclusively in the Life Insurance field by 








The Diamond Life Bulletins 420 £. Fourth St,, Cincinnati, 0. 
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U. S. Chamber Asks Tax Adjustments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





penalty or unfair discrimination against 
those who have the prudence and fore- 
sight, through insurance, to protect 
themselves, their families, their property 
and also the public itself against mis- 
fortune that may befall it.” : 
The national chamber set forth its 
attitude toward insurance taxes by res- 
olution in 1924 and has consistently 
recommended that special insurance 
taxes be reduced to eliminate sums col- 
lected for,general revenue and to consist 
merely of funds for departmental super- 
vision. It has continuously held since 
that time that insurance taxes are ex- 
cessive and discriminatory. Its position 
was that there should be material reduc- 
tion in amount of premium taxes col- 
lected; that in fire and casualty insur- 
ance, reinsurance and _ returned pre- 
miums, dividends to policyholders and 
losses should be deducted from gross 
premiums before the tax levy against 
premium income is made; that in life 
insurance, reinsurance, cash and applied 
dividends to policyholders, matured 
losses, endowments and cash surrender 
values should be deducted from gross 
premiums before the tax is applied 





against premiums, and that this method 
should be made uniform throughout the 
country. 

In 1935 there was a sharp increase in 
the total amount of special insurance 
taxes collected by the states, the cham- 
ber’s memorandum reports, a survey for 
the calendar year 1935 or fiscal year 
ending not later than June 30, 1936, 
showing $98,645,501 was collected by 
all states, increase $17,436,287, or 21 per- 
cent; whereas it was estimated increase 
in all state and local taxes was less than 
5 percent. 


Department Expenses Rise 


Total expenditures of the state insur- 
ance departments aggregated only $4,- 
767,465 in 1935 or 9 percent increase 
over 1934. On the average only 4.83 
cents of each dollar collected in pre- 
mium tax in 1935 was spent for super- 
visory service to policyholders, the rest 
going to general fund. 

Thirty-four states and the District of 
Columbia showed increase in _ total 
amount of insurance department ex- 
penses, three reported no change and 11 
showed reduction. The ratio of insur- 








STATEMENT 


Colorado Life Company 


December 31st, 1936 








Borrowed Money ......... 


None in default as to principal 


assets. 





December 31, 


ASSETS 
Cash and Quickly Convertible Bonds........$1,209,961.83 
RP St NOTE ATE TOAING iso ose 0 5 5 sn so 10 1016: 6 ois ee . 965,200.99 
Policy Loans, Net Premiums in Course of Col- 
lection, and Other Admitted Assets...... 693,328.72 
OAL IRE tb ack cilesnes ashe whusaionese None 
SOOKE AONE. 6 canwednwkwed Saubumeabaiiou sass None 


Total Admitted Assets.... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for all purposes.... 


Paid Up Capital ...........-.-..+.$250,000.00 
General Surplus ............ 


Surplus as to Policyholders.................. 





The market price of bonds owned by the Com 081. 
excess of the book value at which they are ers = oslo 
> bok , ¢" interest. 

one or more) on mortgage loans was only $1,269.61, being less 
than one-twentieth of one percent of the Company’s total achnitted 


The Company in 1936 was licensed to write Life, Accident and 
Health insurance in nineteen states. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1936 


Premium Income .................$1,404,800.83 
Gain during 1936................ 





Gain in Admitted Assets...........$ 318,636.65 








COLORADO LIFE PROGRESS 


Outstanding Life Insurance 
1928...... 


December 31, 1930........ Saaae 
December 31, 1933....... poebases 


. . $32,707, 664 
December 31, 1936..................$38,618,553 


eee eeeee eeeeeeee 


cece eeeeeeeee se 0$2;868,491.54 


salelipeisinrdes.c oa seme OO MUOIS> 
None 


188,082.65 





438,082.65 





$2,868,491.54 


in this statement. 
Total interest in arrears 


47,035.67 









J. M. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman of Board. 








STERLING B. LACY, 
President. 














ance department expenses to insurance 
taxes collected showed that of 49 re- 
porting departments 20 had increases, 
27 decreases and two the same. 

The chamber states undoubtedly there 
will be further attempts in the 43 state 
legislatures holding sessions this year to 
increase the burden of taxation upon 
insurance and legislators should bear in 
mind the fundamental fact regarding the 
state’s interest in encouraging insurance 
and the unfairness to policyholders of 
imposing excessive burdens upon them. 
A tabulation by states of taxes, licenses 
and fees collected from insurance by 
state insurance departments and state 
treasurers or other officials in the cal- 
endar year 1935 or fiscal year ending not 
later than June 30, 1936, except in the 
case of Connecticut, with the ratio spent 
for service to policyholders is: 





Ratio 

Taxes, Licenses and spent for 

Fees Collected by* Service 
State to 

State Treasurer Policy- 

Insurance or Other holders 

States Department Official Percent 
Alabama ....$ 755,436 § 4,000¢ 2,54 
Arizona ..... 188,885 = = ..... 49 
Arkansas ... 580,447 51,400 2.96 
California ... 167,555 6,617,930 2.18 
Colorado . 766,261  — cesos -69 
Connecticut.. 1,126,797 3,348,570t 2.73 
Delaware ... 284,988 = = = =§ .esec 2.94 
Dist. of Col.. 490,793 = = = = seece 4.64 
Florida 895,168 3.46 
Heorgia ..... 940,798 = = = weeee 2.69 
Idaho .. oe 3.65 
Illinois 6.03 
Indiana 3.77 
Iowa ... 2.46 
Kansas 3.80 
Kentucky 1,291,872 7.02 
Louisiana 876,260 2.85 
Maine ......e 49,286 2.65 
Maryland ... 1,114,886 __..... 5.76 
Massachusetts 273,339 3,925,668 6.41 
Michigan S.476,093. sores 1.89 
Minnesota ... 142,168 1,765,593 2.47 
Mississippi eet 060th tee 1.93 
Missouri 180,455 2,417,293 5.00 
Montana 292,377 24,499 5.63 
Nebraska .... 658,496 15,088 7.57 
Nevada ...... SE.88i = anese 4.51 
New Hamp... 37,605 409,913 3.63 
New Jersey.. 397,388 4,017,823 15.28 
New Mexico.. RESET ioe es 3.35 
New York . 2,901,658 15,610,006 5.30 
No. Carolina. 1,619,265  — ..... 2.92 
No, Dakota.. 250,08 1,050 5.08 
OID 5c e0-c0 0 393,435 5,717,346 2.52 
Oklahoma ... 943,638 = cccec 3.62 
Oregon ...... Co eee 5.77 
Pennsylvania. 538,869 5,960,699 4.49 
Rhode Island 28,613 631,421 3.38 
So. Carolina.. 740,005 8 == nenes 3.14 
So. Dakota... 34,944 260,591 6.83 
‘Tennessee .. 1,377,536 eee 3.26 
TOXAS ...ccee 3;469,838% = seovae 11,22 
Utah wcccccee 29,494 253,073 2.89 
Vermont .... 28,670 330,061 3.38 
Virginia ..... 61,327 1,481,012 4.61 
Washington . 1,404,720 = ..... 5.98 
West Virginia 850,983 eoces 1.53 
Wisconsin ... 2,199,973 = ..eoo 3.23 
Wyoming 137,528 eecce 7.27 
Totals—1935..$40,974,787 $57,670,714 4.83 
Totals—1934.. 35,451,562 45,757,112 5.39 
Totals—1933.. 35,725,602 45,650,072 5.05 
Totals—1932.. 40,933,164 48,649,347 4.79 
Totals—1931.. 42,924,501 52,560,039 4.61 
Totals—1930.. 44,005,524 55,327,483 4.45 
Totals—1929.. 44,787,164 55,204,308 4.25 
Totals—1928.. 40,546,498 61,632,478 4.29 
Totals—1927.. 38,465,759 46,097,316 4.16 
Totals—1926.. 35,887,973 43,746,539 3.94 
Totals—1925.. 34,658,963 38,180,758 3.65 
Totals—1924,. 29,888,002 37,843,568 3.71 
Totals—1923.. 26,550,951 33,190,878 3.87 
Totals—1922,. 24,659,601 28,356,198 4.37 


*It is estimated that over 90 percent of the 
special insurance taxes, licenses and fees col- 
lected comes from the premium tax alone. 

+Estimated. 

tState treasurer collected Sept. 1, 1936, 
$2,617,823 as a result of a new tax, effective 
Oct. 1, 1935, on premium income of domestic 
companies of 2 percent, and a tax on interest 
and dividends of 6% percent. This tax re- 


-peals all other taxes assessed by the tax com- 


missioner on these insurance companies. 
Note—While the tabulation is complete in- 
sofar as insurance department expenses are 
concerned, it is important to note that in the 
case of some states all the taxes, licenses and 
fees are not included. As regards state levies, 
this is because part of them are paid to state 
treasurers and other officials whose books may 
be kept in such manner as to render it im- 
possible to segregate the insurance data. As 
for the amounts collected by counties and 
municipalities, in those states permitting local 
jurisdictions to tax insurance companies and 
their agents, it was found no central state 
agency had compiled the information. Among 
the states where local taxes or fees were 
levied but the amounts were unavailable are 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia. 


TAKE BOTH ee pen whe write auto- 


surance, 
as well as life, should read The National Under- 
writer (Fire, Automobile and Casualty Section, 
$4 a year), as well as the Life Insurance Edition. 
Both on one subscription, $5.50 a year. 


Send order now to A-1946 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
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E. HOYLE YOUNG 
NEWARK, Feb. 18.—The Prudenti 































has appointed E. Hoyle Young as hon P or 
office group representative in Atlant, om 
where he will be associated with Dayij pa 
Michaux. The territory covers tj, “7C' 
southeastern states. shootit 
Mr. Young has been with the Paci Thomy 
Mutual Life as a home office represents ~_ 
tive, traveling out of Los Angeles, Be age 
fore that he was with the John Hancot fe) "O" ™ 
Mutual Life in New York City. He wa affficte 
born in Corinth, Miss., and was graiefee little | 
ated from Vanderbilt University in 192, poor | 
captive 

great 
Hunt Wants Codificatinf (i)? 
ara ee me very | 

Pennsylvania Commissioner Says Pre safcty 
ent Laws Are Chaotic—Promises Ff pees | 
No Inimical Legislation por | 

jo q He 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—Thet®® entert: 
will be no injurious legislation, or ay) in cor 
big insurance program enacted at thf | strang 


present session of the legislature, Com) = Pittsb 






























missioner Hunt informed insurance ma} Assoc 
here. He said, however, he is hopefuld/ 7% 1931 | 
securing enactment at this session ofi) % great 
codification of the insurance laws. onal 
He pointed out certain laws conflit) 9) days 1 
with others, while still others had bes) % just 1 
repealed at one session only to be t/ @ At th 
enacted at another, until they are nor) @ of the 
in such shape that it requires a “Phie) @ 4 disc 
delphia lawyer” to decide just wha He hi 
laws are in effect today. Mr. Hunt sai sociat 
if it were impossible to secure passag) 9@ ‘Sura 
of the codification at this session, the) @ ¢ral b 
a small number of bills which the d) % maril; 
partment had in mind would be into) eral a 
duced, with his support. ae 
Ready in Few Months the 
Commissioner Hunt, in his address 2 Mr. 
the banquet during Pittsburgh Insurant’ age. 
Day Monday, hinted that the departmet @ and \ 
is preparing an insurance code bi had b 
Later, he stated privately that such ness 
project is under way and that the bi: 
will be ready in two or three mont 
At the proper time, he stated, the b¢/ Mic 
will be made public and all insurant™ 
people will be given a fair hearing. Me 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day has come #9 tion | 
be largely an affair for fire and casualty of tl 
people. Until three or four years 2g4)9) after: 
features of interest to life insurance pe) Servi 
ple were included on the program, 0? 79) suran 
now it is practically entirely a fire 299) Worl 
casualty event. The Reliance Life oF speci 
Pittsburgh and the Standard Life we™ latior 
represented at the banquet. Vice-pre& cial 
dent J. N. Jamison of the Reliance 27% ing, 
Vice-president J. D. Van Scoten of 0% Stuar 
Standard Life were seated at the he#—g§ ard 
table and the. Reliance Life had a tab*7 Or 
of its own. ee CONTE 
At 
Make money selling accident, ins™ Pion 
ance. Send 10 cents for copy of A® nitio: 
dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jacks# gran 





Bivd., Chicago. 
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Peoria Leader Dead 











CHARLES E. THOMPSON 
Charles E. 


(“Tommy”) Thompson of 

§ Peoria, Il, a prominent and popular 
worker in local, state and national life 
underwriters affairs, ended his life by 
shooting himself. Two years ago Mr. 
Thompson suffered with a streptococcic 

' infection. He passed several months in 
Florida, but since that time his condi- 
tion had been uncertain and he had been 
afflicted with nervousness. He gave 
little outward appearance of being in 
poor health. He had a very genial and 
captivating personality. He took a 
great interest in life insurance organ- 
ization affairs and made a success of 
whatever he undertook. He became 
very much interested in the highway 
safety program of the National Associ 

"> ation of Life Underwriters and was the 

) leader in making Peoria the most active 
unit in support of that program. 

He developed quite a reputation as an 
entertainer and had worked up a stunt 
in connection with which he played a 
strange one string instrument. At the 
Pittsburgh convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
1931 he staged this stunt and made a 
great hit. He was drafted for service 
on a Pittsburgh radio station for several 
days thereafter. He repeated the stunt 
just last fall at the Boson convention. 
At that same meeting, he conducted one 
of the sessions in the period devoted to 
a discussion of jocal association affairs. 
He had been secretary of the Peoria as- 
sociation for several years. He had an 
insurance a of his own, doing a gen- 
eral business, but he was interested pri- 
marily in life insurance. He was gen- 
eral agent for a few years for the Con- 
necticut General, but before that and 
afterward his main connection was with 
the Travelers. 

Mr. Thompson was just 40 years of 
age. He was born in McPherson, Kan., 
and went to Peoria in 1914, where he 
had been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness since. 


Mid-Continent Life Convention 


_Members of the Oklahoma 
tion cf Life Underwriters were 
of the Mid-Continent Life 
afternoon, to hear Paul Speicher, R. & R. 
Service, discuss “The Place of Life In- 
surance in the Changed Economic 
World, ‘3 at its agency y cony rention. 
special interest was a talk on the “Re- 
lation of the Old Age Pension and So- 
cial pecurity Act to Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, by J. F. Smith. President R. T. | 
tuart and Agency Manager R. E. Leon- 
ard presided. 


One day was reserved for a special | 


conference for general agents. 

At the banquet the twelve 
Pions” in 1936 received special recog- | 
nition and were delegated to lead the 
grand march at the ball which followed. 


“cham- | 





Associa- | 
guests | 
Saturday | 
the 
lin paid-for business 


LIFE 


aeons High Court a 
a 1933 Moratorium Issue 


The Kansas supreme court in Brown 
vs. Illinois Bankers Life had occasion 
to consider the validity of the mora- 
torium of March, 1933. At that time a 
law was passed in Kansas, as in several 
other states, giving the commissioner 
authority to order a moratorium on the 
payment of cash surrender values and 
the making of cash loans and also to 
extend the time for payment of pre- 
miums, The Kansas commissioner 
thereupon declared such a moratorium, 

In the present case, a notice of intent 
to forfeit was served on the assured 
prior to the maturity date of the pre- 
mium. There was a subsequent agree- 
ment in writing extending the date of 
payment, The court held that the par- 
ties were bound by the terms of the sub- 
sequent agreement and an additional no- 
tice of intent to forfeit was not required 
after the expiration of the extension 
agreement, 

It was also urged that the period in 
which the insured had to pay the pre- 
mium was automatically extended 30 
days by virtue of the moratorium order 
of the commissioner under authority of 
the special legislation . 

If it be assumed, the court observed, 
the 1933 act applied to a policy such as 
this, where the company itself just pre- 
vious to the commissioner’s order had 
voluntarily granted a 30-day extension, 
the question of whether the legislature 
had the constitutional power to dele- 
gate legislative power remains. How- 
ever, the court said it is not required to 
declare the moratorium act unconstitu- 
tional for all purposes and under all cir- 
cumstances, As applied to the facets in 
this particular case, however, the court 
stated the act constituted unauthorized 
delegation of legislative power. Judg- 
ment was entered for the Illinois Bank- 
ers Life. 


Bankers National Life Lineup 
Unchanged by Chief’s Role 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18,—No ong 
in the official lineup of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of New Jersey are contem- 
plated as a result of the recent election 
of R. R. Lounsbury as head of the At- 
lantic Life as well as president of the 
sankers National. R. D. Shepard, vice- 
president of the latter company, is next 
in rank to Mr. Lounsbury and will of 
course be in charge when Mr. Louns- 
bury is in Richmond, the same as if the 
president were on vacation or out of the 
city for any other reason, 

Nothing definite has been decided 2s 
to how Mr. Lounsbury will divide his 
time between Richmond and the Bank- 
ers National home office at Montclair, 
N. J. His presidency of the Atlantic 
Life is in the nature of an interim ap- 
pointment. The new owners of the At- 
lantic Life, who are affiliated with the 
owners of the Bankers National, needed 
a man to fill in when former President 
A. O. Swink of the Atlantic decided not 
to continue as president under the new 


| ownership, and having a high opinion of 


| Mr. 


Lounsbury’s abilities, asked him to 


take over the helm. 


Kahn Ohio National Leader 


C. H. Kahn, Fort Worth, 
field force of the 


Tex., 


during 1926. 


| addition to his duties as general agent, 


OF | 


| 


i 
i 
j 
| 
i 
| 
j 
i 


Mr. Kahn paid for $371,000, 

In second place was Ray 
manager of the home office 
agency, while H. kK. Lindenbrger, 
Pa, led the personal producers’ 


Hodges, 
York, 


group 


| with $290,000. 


The F. E. Kramer Agencies, Erie, Pa., 
led general agencies in paid-for volume. 
In second place was the McGregor & 
| Wade agency, Harrisburg, Pa, and in 
third place the home office general 
agency. 


INSU R ANCE 


EDITION 





1062-1997 








led | 
Ohio National Life 
In | 


general | 








Mavaes muerte 


(Aohes: YEAR 


HL lakes more 
than loving hands 


fo PROT Ber THEM 


Responsibilities 
of a father do not 
end when his chil- 
dren are physically able to 

take care of themselves. The obligations continue 
to make their 


until the children are able own 


way in the world financially. 

The John Iancock Mutual Life 
Company is reminding 10,000,000 readers of that 
“i 
Takes More Than Loving Hands to Protect 


Insurance 
* , ° 

fact, through the company’s advertisement, 
Them,” appearing in national magazines during 


Kebruary and March. 


JOHN HANCOCK ADS 
FEBRUARY AND 
WILL APPEAR 


FOR 
MARCH 
IN 


February 27 
Vebruary 20 
Vebruary 15 
In March 
Better Homes and Gardens 
American Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Red Book 


Vortune 


Literary Digest 
Collier's 
Time 


| JOHN HANCDOK MUTUAY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


' BOSTON, 1 ui lati ae GUY W. COK, President 
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Ten Suggested Rules of Conduct 
for the Lenten Season of 1937 








1. Give up several definite things, 
such as grand opera, ice skating, stere- 
opticon lectures, cold showers, musi- 
cales, afternoon teas and sleigh rides. 

2. Declare a moratorium on two-hour 
lunch hours. 

3. Just as a novelty, eat your break- 
fast before getting to the office instead 
of going out for it 15 minues or so after 
your arrival. 

4. Refrajn from saying “okedoke,” or 
(worse) “okedokie.” 

5. Make a definite decision as to 
whether the cocktail hour begins at 3, 
3:30 or 4 p. m. 

6. When he is within hearing, don’t 
refer to the man you work for as “the 
boss.” If he has good sense, he doesn’t 
like it. 

7. Stop saying, “Hi, sugar” to the 
good looking girls at information and 
telephone desks. 

8. Express your opinion of the future 
of the U. S. Supreme Court and make 
other political prognostications cau- 
tiously. Most political prophets have 
been nearly 100 percent wrong for over 
four long years. 





9. Avoid the serious mistake of tell- 
ing anyone that we are having a mild 
winter. 

10. Delight and amaze all in the com- 
munity, including yourself, by treating 
everyone you encounter for one full 
week with consideration, civility, and 
just ordinary decency. 

—H. J. B. 


Washington National Changes 

John Garman, field superintendent in 
the Newark, N. J., district of the Wash- 
ington National of Chicago, has been 
made manager of the newly created dis- 
trict at Jersey City. He started as an 
agent in 1932. Jack Cummis, an agent, 
takes the position of field superintend- 
ent at Newark. He went through the 
entire year without making a weekly de- 
crease. C. N. Ethridge, an agent at 
Pittsburgh, has been made field super- 
intendent there. He started as an agent 
in May, 1934. R. S. Norman has been 
promoted from agent to field superin- 
tendent at New Orleans. L. C. Kraft 
is boosted up from an agent to field 
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Highlights 
of 
Progress 


oe egy to make steady progress in 1937, 
The State Life Insurance Company has closed 





another successful year of dependable service to 
policyholders and beneficiaries . . . Among the 
highlights of the Company’s record of service and 
progress in 1936 are these: payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $5,295,000—bringing the 
total of such payments to $111,486,000 . . . Favor- 
able and commendatory report of the recent Con- 
vention Examination of the Company by Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Oklahoma, Indiana . . . Income more 
than a million dollars over disbursements . . . 
Over one million dollars of real estate sold at a 
profit . . . New paid-for business increased nearly 
3.5% over 1935... The State Life offers attractive 
agency opportunities to those qualified. 
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superintendent in Philadelphia. He suc- 
ceeds M. F. Norris who has been made 
manager of the Oakland district. 


Social Security Act Speech 


President of Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Presents Some Important 
Life Sales Angles 








PITTSBURGH, Feb. 18.—S. E. Web- 
ster, president Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association, has arranged a 
speaking tour this month, covering 
the three branch associations of the or- 
ganization in Washington, New Castle 
and Butler. The same address, on the 
subject of “Social Security and Its Effect 
on Life Insurance,” is being used at each 
of the meetings. Talks at New Castle 
and Butler were scheduled this week. 
The first meeting in Washington, Pa., 
Feb. 10, attracted a record turnout. 

Mr. Webster stressed the belief of life 
insurance men that advancement of the 
income idea through the social security 
act will tend to make the average per- 
son more aware of his need for individ- 
ual protection or security and will pave 
the way for increased sales, not only for 
old age insurance but for family protec- 
tion as well. Life men, Mr. Webster 
stated, are very heartily in favor of the 
government’s attempt to impress upon 
the people the advantages of enjoying 
the proceeds of insurance or social se- 
curity in the monthly income basis. 
They welcome the assistance of the gov- 
ernment in selling an idea to the people 
which they have long been trying to do 
alone. He expressed himself as confi- 
dent that the social security act will 
make thoughtful people think of retire- 
ment plans. 

The speaker pointed out that although 
under the social security act a man may 
not receive the benefits until age 65 
and then only if he ceases to draw in- 
come, yet the life companies have many 
retirement plans which will mature 
either before or after age 65, regardless 
of whether the insured stops working or 
not. 

Mr. Webster called attention to the 
probability that before the law becomes 
workable there will be many changes 
in the act. He pointed out that the 
maximum amount an employe can re- 
ceive under the monthly benefit plan is 
$85 and that to obtain this amount one 
must work 45 years and receive an aver- 
age monthly salary of $250. Under the 
social security act there is absolutely no 
cash available in case of an emergency. 
Social security is actually compulsory 
savings. If the compulsory feature were 
removed, the very people whom the gov- 
ernment hopes to benefit would refuse 
to cooperate. He further pointed out 
that should death occur before age 65 
the estate of the deceased will be paid 
an amount equal to 3% percent of the 
total wages on which the tax has been 
paid. } 


PERSONALS ] 


' C, V. Starr, president United States 
Life, has left for the Pacific Coast and 
will sail for Honolulu by steamer and 
from there on make the rest of the trip 
to China by air. He had intended to 
make the entire trip by plane but was 
= to get accommodations to Hon- 
olulu. 

















Vice-president Charles Gillies Taylor, 
Jr., of the Metropolitan Life and Mrs. 
Taylor from their in Montclair, N. J., 
announced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Catherine Christian, to Lieut. Al- 
len B. Adams, Jr., of the United States 
Navy, Feb. 13. 


Lucien Little of the administrative 
staff of the Prudential’s claim inspec- 
tion department at the home office will 
be tendered a testimonial dinner by 
the members of his division and field 
associates Feb. 20 in Newark in recog- 
nition of his 15th anniversary with the 














Again Agency Head 











A. 0. SWINK 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 18.—A. 0, 
Swing, who resigned as president of 
the Atlantic Life after filling the office 
for eight years, has decided to return 
March 8 to his former post as head of 
the company’s Atlantic agency which he 
held from 1909 through 1928. Horace 
F. Sharp, who has headed the agency 
since 1929, becomes vice-president. In 
recognition of his services, the agency 
salesmen presented him a beverage set 
at a luncheon following the decision of 
Mr. Swink to return to his former post. 
The territory of the Atlantic agency in- 
cludes Virginia and the District of Co 
lumbia. 








Ruddock with Pan-American 


Actuary Columbian National Life Be- 
comes an Official of the New 
Orleans Company 








John Y. Ruddock, vice-president and 
actuary of the Columbian National Life, 
has become vice-president and actuary 
of the Pan-American Life. He is a 
native of London and spent most of his 
early years in Toronto and graduated 
from Toronto University. He was first 
employed by the State Mutual Life and 
then became consulting actuary with the 
firm of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 
of New York City. He went to the 
Columbian National two years ago. He 
is a noted traveler. 


Holiday to Be Busy Day 


Next Monday may be a legal holiday 
in Chicago as it is the anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth but there 
will not be much holiday so far as life 
insurance is concerned in the Palmer 
House. The National Fraternal Con- 
gress will hold its annual mid-year mett- 
ing there starting with breakfast con- 
ferences and following with section 


meetings and general sessions later. The | 
Financial Section of the American Life | 


Convention will hold an all-day meet 
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ing at the Palmer House next Monday. 7% 








company. J. H. Guest, assistant secre- 4 
tar, will be toastmaster. Among speak 7 


ers will be W. A. Dennis, A. F. Jaques 
and F. O. Longcor. Mr. Little was at 


one time with the medical department a 


at the home office. 


Kansas City Dinner March 22 
The Kansas City C. L. U. chapter and 
the Life Underwriters Association w! 
hold a joint dinner March 22 in honor 
of the tenth anniversary of the C. L. 


Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, president of Kat- 


sas City University, will speak. 
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Oregon—Commissioner Earle insisted 
before senate insurance committee upon 
4 tax on annuities claiming such a law 
is enfored in 11 other states. He ad- 
yocated that the tax be included in pre- 
miums. Seth B. Thompson, Penn Mu- 
tual manager at Portland, representing 
a number of life companies, contended 
that the proposed tax would add $75,000 
annually to tax payments in the state by 
life companies. 

New Jersey—The Van Winkle senate 
bill restricts the issuance of life annui- 
ties to insurance companies. 

Colorado—Bill limiting interest on 
policy loans to 4 percent killed on sec- 
ond reading in house. The house passed 
bill exempting from attachment, benefits 
‘on disability as well as death claims. 

Minnesota—A tax bill drawn by the 
conservatives would abolish the income 
' tax but would double the present tax on 
‘ insurance premiums and levy a 2 percent 
‘tax on gross income of insurance com- 
panies. 


-A. 0. Nebraska—Bill permits guardians to 
ent of J invest in life insurance for wards’ funds 
office JF in their possession. Another bill in- 
return JB creases from a year to 15 months time 
ead of JB in which estate taxes may be paid and 
ich he & provides for interest charge on payments 
Torace J not paid within 20 days after tax is de- 
gency — termined. 
t. In J Ohio—Bill authorizes savings banks 
gency J to establish insurance departments pat- 
Be set terned after Massachusetts law. 
ion of Pennsylvania — Senate bill 150 limits 
"Post. BH interest rate to 4 percent per annum on 
cy i loans to policyholders. 
f Cor Fe a 
os INVESTMENTS 
¥ _ Towa—Pass two year extension of 
Ican — mortgage moratorium act. It establishes 
' the emergency as of Jan. 1, 1936, instead 
: of Jan. 1, 1934, as in the original mora- 
_torium. This means that all mortgaged 
| | properties in distress between these two 
- dates will benefit in the extended mora- 
 torium act. 
; and | Michigan—Apparently_ killed by the 
Life, | Senate judiciary committee, mortgage 
tuary f  Moratoria bills were revived and given 
is 2 |  ahearing. It now appears possible that 
f his the twin measures, already passed by the 
ated f house, may be reported with amend- 
first | ments by the senate commitee to reduce 
and — the extension from the two years orig- 
1 the —  inally provided to a year or less. 
Ryan Massachusetts—The American Feder- 
the fF ation of Labor is supporting a bill to 
He fF curtail investments by banks and insur- 


- ance companies in corporations where 
’ there are labor disputes. W. E. Monk, 
_ counsel for the Massachusetts Mutual 
_~ Life, opposed the bill and said it would 

: affect Investments in notes of public 
utilities, railroads, etc., in case of any 
: kind of labor trouble. It would bring 
~~ insurgnce companies of the state into un- 
4 fair competition with companies of other 

» States, 

Nebraska—Pass two year extension of 
mortgage moratorium. No allowance is 
made for compensation to conservator 
in making collections of taxes and in- 
terest. The request of insurance com- 
Paniés that new applications for stays 
be required was rejected on the ground 
that the same result can be obtained 
_ by filing motion for orders on landown- 
ets to show cause why the stay already 
granted Should not be ended. 

Minnesota—The bill extending the 
vor tgage moratorium two years, to 

iarch 1, 1939, has passed both houses. 
% Minnesota—T he mortgage morator- 

/ wm extension to March 1, 1939, has been 
signed by Governor Benson. 
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U. New Hampshire—Bill defines “gross 


ee of life companies to include all 
ms paid as premiums without deduc- 












tion of dividends paid to policyholders 
and used to pay the premium. 
Vermont.—The model bill of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for interstate liquidation of in- 
surance companies has been passed. 


New Hampshire.—Bill provides for a 
five year term for insurance commis- 
sioner, who is to be appointed by the 
governor and council and may not be 
removed except for cause and after hear- 
ing. Another bill binds insurance com- 
panies to all acts of agents and prevents 
a domestic company from being dis- 
solved without a certificate from the 
commissioner to the effect that the dis- 
solution is in the interest of the public. 

Nebraska.—Bill empowers state in- 
surance director to cancel and refuse re- 
newal of licenses to insurance compa- 
nies located in states that refuse admis- 
sion to Nebraska companies. 


Forman with the Manhattan 


Daniel Forman has been appointed 
general agent of the Manhattan Life at 
Albany, N. Y. He was connected with 
the Western Electric and then resigned 
to go with the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Albany. He is president of the Albany 
Exchange Club and volunteer fire de- 
partment. 








Station WSM Played Big 
Part in Flood Rescue Work 











The National Life & Accident’s 
broadcasting station at Nashville. WSM, 
played a large part in aiding rescue of 
victims of the flood in the Ohio valley. 
The station is one of the most power- 
ful in the south and is noted for its 
800-foot tower. 

WSM served as the clearing channel 
for messages to and from the stricken 
city of Louisville, without radio facilities 
of its own, when WHAS, the “Courier- 
Journal” station, was silenced by lack 
of current. When Louisville power 
failed the night of Jan. 24, a battery 


‘charged telephone line was rigged up 


between WHAS and WSM, the only 
contact Louisville had with the outside 
world. WSM broadcast orders and 
pleas to Red Cross centers, National 
Guard, federal relief units and other or- 
ganizations. The WSM staff worked 
for three days without letup. 

The National’s station was also of 
immense aid to Paducah, Ky. When 
that city was isolated, one man got 
away and called WSM, which broadcast 
relief instructions. A bureau of miss- 
ing persons was established, using a 









volunteer staff of home office girls to- 
taling 50 persons. The station also sent 
out a short wave transmitter, WBPA, 
aboard the S. S. “Jayhawker” to aid in 
locating isolated communities and trans- 
mitting government messages. 

In announcing WSM as the broad- 
casting station, the name of the National 
Life & Accident was deleted, officials of 
the company saying they did not wish 
to take advantage of the flood for self- 
advertisement. 


Jefferson Standard Figures 


The Jefferson Standard Life shows as- 
sets $67,632,246, increase over $5,000,000. 
It has cash $1,170,892, federal bonds 
$1,280,497, other public bonds $4,367,- 
410, other bonds and stocks $6743,410, 
farm mortgages $2,974,221, city mort- 
gages $24,216,703, real estate $6,857,048, 
policy loans $12,599,068, contingency re- 
serve $1000,000, net surplus $2,200,000. 
Its real estate holdings decreased more 
than $850,000. Its income was $15,367,- 
587, increase 10 percent. Its new busi- 
ness is $50,120,000, increase 1.2 percent. 
Its insurance in force is $348,000,000. 


Make money selling accident insur- 
ance. Send 10 cents for copy of Acci- 
dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 














One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Quality of business effectively measures the success of 
an underwriter, an agency ora company. Fidelity Mutual 
has had a gratifying experience in further increasing the 
persistency of its business in 1936. 


Since 1933 when the first year lapse rate stood at 26.7% 
there has been a steady decline in this significant index. 
In 1934 it was 24.7%; in 1935 it was 20.9% and in 1936 it 
fell to 17.0%. 


The ten agents leading in production had a first year 
lapse rate of but 11% for the five depression years (1931- 
36)—on an exposure of more than $12,000,000. One of 
these agents had a first year lapse rate of only 4%. Eight 
agents, among those having substantial production dur- 
ing the year, had a perfect lapse score on October 31— 
and nine others had rates less than 5%. 


One agency had a perfect score and eleven others 
i had a lapse rate of less than 5%. The company’s largest 
agency had a first year rate of but 5.9% and the next 
largest only 8.6%. 


Quantity and quality go hand in hand in successful 
agency work. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ” 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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~ Eprrerrart Comment 








Responsibility of Directors 


THE action of the Allegheny county 
common pleas court at Pittsburgh in 
rendering a verdict of $1,525,800 against 
prominent directors of the defunct 
PENNSYLVANIA SurETy should bring a 
very impressive lesson to directors who 
do: not attempt to direct but who are 
largely acting in a rubber stamp capac- 
ity., ‘This action was brought by the 
Pennsylvania insurance department on 
the’ ground that prominent men offici- 
ated on the board, allowed the operat- 
ing officials to run wild, failed to attend 
business sessions and took no active or 
intelligent part in the operations. In 
the ‘testimony it was brought out that a 
number of. directors did not attend 
meetings and had not voted on author- 


izing the investment of the resources. 


One can but be impressed with the out- 
standing work of women in insurance be- 
cause in three different major articles of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER last week 
they were featured. In the first place, 
Mrs. CATHERINE P, GrrauLt becomes head 
of a real women’s general agency in Chi- 

“cago, a new one, which will represent the 

AMERICAN Unitep Lire of Indianapolis. 
Mrs. GtrRaAuLt is an .experienced life in- 
surance woman, whose husband, the late 
P. L. Girautt, was for 20 years one of 
the outstanding agency managers of the 
iEguitaBLe of New York in Chicago. Mrs. 
GiRAULT continued her husband’s personal 
business after his death, made a profound 
study of life insurance, became an out- 
standing personal producer and now con- 
ducts her own agency with a feminine 
staff working with her. 


Will Answer the Critics 


Ir 1s gratifying to know that so excellent 
an authority and profound student as Presi- 
dent M. A. Linton of the PrRoviIDENT 
Mutuat Lire will soon have his new book 
issued entitled “Life Insurance Speaks for 
Itself,” it being a collection of numerous 
talks he has made and articles he has 
written. The collection will be especially 
valuable to men in the field because it will 
answer specifically the critics of life in- 
surance that have taken a delight in under- 
mining the institution. 

In Washington, D. C., today we have a 
number of smart alecks who desire to 
debunk every man in public life, and every 
institution, in an effort to be sensational 
and attract attention. In the same way 
we have men and outfits who claim to be 
independent, who style themselves “actu- 
aries,” “advisors,” etc., who attack life 


Women in Life. Insurance 


The insurance department first brought 
its claim of $7,000,000, stating in the 
suit filed that the directors were guilty 
of “recklessly and negligently author- 
izing or permitting” investment of 
funds in hazardous enterprises. 

While naturally a director is not able 
to penetrate minutely into the internals 
of a company and he has to rely on re- 
ports of active officials, yet certainly a 
man should not lend his name to a di- 
rectorate unless he is willing to assume 
a certain amount of responsibility and 
take the time to acquaint himself at 
least with the general operations of the 
institution to see whether it is being 
guided with intelligence and sound 
judgment, and being conducted as he 
would his own affairs. 


Next came an account of the achieve- 
ments of Mrs, Litt1an L, JosepH of New 
York City, who leads the Home Lire’s 
women agents country-wide. She is the 
wife of A. T. JosepH, general agent of 
the Home Lire in its home city. Mrs. 
JOSEPH is a producer of note and has be- 
come most efficient in her production and 
sales methods. Last year she wrote in 
premiums $10,000. 

Next came an interesting story dealing 
with the meeting of the women’s division 
of the Curicaco Lire UNpERWRITERS As- 
SOCIATION where leading life insurance 
women of the city gathered to discuss 
sales methods and their particular prob- 
lems. In Chicago as well as in other large 
cities there are a number of very sub- 
stantial, successful life insurance women 
in sales work. 


insurance in a way that disturbs the public. 
They deal with the more technical phases 
and the impression left is that there is 
something radically wrong. These men for 
the most part are entirely mercenary and 
selfish. Back of their so called criticism 
stalks the twister. 

After all a policyholder who has as his 
life insurance agent and counselor a man 
who knows his subject, who is honest in 
his convictions and conscientious can give 
him the right kind of advice. He does 
not have to go to an outsider. If he 
does find it necessary, he is dealing with 
the wrong kind of an agent. Life insur- 
ance has been built on a solid foundation 
by men who are true to their responsibili- 
ties. These officials and field men have 
endeavored to do their work well. There 





that need to be corrected and some ten- 
dencies that should be changed. These 
can well be done inside the business itself 


Changes with the Years 


Lire insurance companies adapt them- 
selves to the changing years. They have 
passed through a number of economic and 
business diversities in this country. 
GeorcE WILLARD SMITH, president of the 
New EncLtanp Mutuat Lire, in com- 
menting on this very subject, says the 
following: 

“A hundred years ago the adult male 
population of our country was largely 
made up of owners of small businesses 
and farmers who were capitalists in a 
small way. They accumulated, in their 














PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS — 


C. N. Clarke, agency director of the 
New York Life in Syracuse, is returning 
to his home this week after quick re- 
covery from a_ serious operation at 
Memorial Hospital in his city. 


T. I. Parkinson, president Equitable 
Life of New York, has been elected a 
term trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is a graduate of the law 
school in the class of 1902 and served 
for a time as dean of the faculty of law 
at Columbia university. Elected for a 
term of 10 years, he joins the board at 
a time when a national alumni commit- 
tee of which he is chairman is cooperat- 
ing with various other committees in 
planning for the bicentennial celebra- 
tion in 1940. 


Clarence L. Ayres, president of the 
American Life of Detroit, is spending 
several weeks on his ranch in Texas. 

E. L. Mosier, general agent of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Phila- 
delphia, died the other day. He had 
been general agent of the company for 
some 44 years. He was first located at 
Columbus, O., and since 1906 in Phila- 
delphia. He was more of a personal 
producer than an agency builder. 


G. S. Nollen, president Bankers Life 
of Iowa will speak at the national insti- 
tute on farm tenancy in Des Moines on 
“Farm Tenure from the Standpoint of 
Institutional Owner.” 


Laurence F. Lee, president of Occi- 
dental Life, Raleigh, N. C., has been on 
a Texas trip, conferring with bankers 
and financiers concerning investments 
there. 


In observance of the birthdays of 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln this month, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life has prepared for distribution 
by its agents a folder containing the 
portraits of these two great Americans. 
Agents in a number of cities were asked 
to furnish the pictures for special Lin- 
coln’s birthday meetings sponsored by 
civic groups and many received more re- 
quests than they could fill. 

An unusual record was made in 1936 
by Lon McCracken, representing the 
Kansas City Life at Joplin, Mo. He paid 





may be here and there some weaknesses 


for 126 cases and he accounted for 
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and not by snipers who are hiding behig; {me Rothae 
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businesses, resources for their own ij pei ye 
age and to hand down to their depeng. J was de 
ents. That condition has changed, anj intende 
the salary and wage-earning classes hay, en 
greatly increased. The present Wage. 
earner accumulates no property incident! Earl 
to his business and needs some safe me. state | 
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a total volume of $181,500, yet he had no Lour 
cancelations, rejections or “not takens” | 
Every case written was issued and ¢. 
livered. Takes 

a L 
John H, Brearley, 79, for 38 years 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life, ani 
department’ manager until his retirement 
some four years ago, died at his hom Ralt 
in Seattle. | ers N 
— electec 


R. L. Thomas of the Dallas agency 
of the Fidelity Union Life was produc 
tion leader for his company in 1936 and 
has been an “honor legionnaire” for 1; 
consecutive months. He wrote more ap 
plications than any other agent last yea 
and had the largest premium income 
He is the app-a-week leader of his com- 
pany, having produced at least one app 
each week for 266 consecutive weeks, 
He was the top man of the Fidelity 
Union in written and paid for business 
in 1935 and was leader in written busi 
ness in 1934, 


— 


H. T. Burnett, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Reliance Life, 
is in the midst of visits to branch offices 
in the northwest, Pacific Coast and 
southwest. This is the first time that 
he has visited these offices, since being 
made agency department head of his 
company. He will return to Pittsburgh © 
about Feb. 25. fe 


Be 


E. R. Chubb, 70, general agent North F 
western Mutual Life for New Hamp >> 
shire and Vermont from 1917 to 1929, f 
died at Manchester, N. H. He joined 
the company in the home office medical F 
department at the age of 24, and re} 
mained there for 27 years. After 12> 
years as general agent he resigned 10} © 
engage in personal production with the | 
7. D. Griffin general agency at Man 
chester. 





W. M. Rothaermel, superintendent 0 
agents, central department Equitable o! 
New York, and Mrs. Rothaermel will 
sail from New York, Feb. 24, on the 
French Line steamer “Champlain” for 
an extended trip abroad. They will touch 
at the West Indies, western coast 0 © 
Africa, Canary Islands, Algiers, Tun! © 
Gibraltar, various Mediterranean points 5 
and after several days in Paris and Lom 7% 
don plan to set sail to arrive back 1 = 
the United States about April 1. Mr J 
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Rothaermel for whom his agents are 
conducting a special drive this month, 
js in his 18th year with Equitable. He 
started as agent in Oklahoma City in 


| 1919, after a year becoming supervisor, 


then going to Chicago in 1921 as as- 
He 


went to the head office in New York 


| two years later as agency assistant and 
| was detailed to San Francisco as super- 
' intendent of agencies in the western de- 


artment, being transferred to his pres- 


S ent post in Chicago in 1929. 


Earl B. Brink of Detroit, Michigan 


' state manager of the Mutual Benefit 


Health & Accident and United Benefit 


Life, is leaving Feb. 26 for a cruise to 
’ South America and will not return un- 
' til about March 21. 


W. A. Scanlon, associate manager of 


| Tae NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, is in the 
| Passavant Memorial Hospital in Chi- 





cago with a broken arm. He sustained 
an accident while doing some ice skating 
last Sunday night. It will probably be 
another two weeks before he will be 
able to be actively on the job again. 


Thomas Marron, for many years an 
examiner for the Minnesota insurance 
department, is joining the Employers 
Mutual Fire as special agent in the 
Minneapolis office. 


J. W. Hundley, veteran agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Richmond, 
Va., has just completed 40 years with 
the company. 


S. B. Rote, former president Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, first president and _ co- 
founder of the Pennsylvania Society of 
New Jersey, was one of the principal 
speakers at the annual dinner of the 
latter organization in Newark. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





| Lounsbury Is Named Head 





' Takes Charge Temporarily of Atlantic 


Life Following Resignation of 
President Swink 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank- 


4 ers National Life, Montclair, N. J., was 
- elected temporary president of the At- 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


lantic Life at the annual meeting held in 
Richmond, Va., succeeding President A. 
O. Swink, who resigned. All other of- 
ficers were reelected. Mr. Lounsbury 
will continue to head the Bankers Na- 
tional but the two companies will be 
operated independently. He represents 
the interest of the Bankers National In- 
vesting Corporation of Delaware, which 
acquired control recently by buying 
about 90 percent of Atlantic stock. 

Mr. Lounsbury told the stockholders 
no definite plan for development of the 
Atlantic Life has been made, but he said, 
Interests I represent are buying good 
financial institutions, not with a view to 
resale or manipulation, but to build them 
up. When these interests buy they are 
mnmet properties are sound, and they 

ad knowledge of the Atlantic Life 
before they ha@ any reason to believe 
control could be secured.” He prom- 
ised that a larger and more powerful 
Atlantic: Life would be built around the 
present organization. He said his in- 
a are able financially to do the 
built that may be needed and plan to 
4 an agency force and furnish addi- 

“— service and agency tools. 
of x stockholders reduced the number 
a to nine, electing R. McC. 
ie. ington, H. H. Harris, C. D. Larus, 

r, Mr. Lounsbury, I. J. Marcuse, W. 








H. Schwartzschild, J. W. Sinton, Jr., A. 
O. Swink and W. C. Woodward, all of 
Richmond except Mr. Lounsbury. Mr. 
Swink will serve in advisory capacity. 
Mr. Woodward has been an Atlantic 
general agent at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
for 25 years. Mr. Harris is vice-presi- 
dent of the First & Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond in charge of invest- 
ments. 

Mr. Lounsbury has made an _ out- 
standing record as head of the Bankers 
National Life for the last ten years. A 
native of Aurora, Neb., he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
in 1916 and served for two years as 
actuary of the Nebraska department. In 
1922, he organized the Bankers National 
of Colorado, becoming president before 
he was 30. Two years later he organ- 
ized the Bankers National of Florida, 
and in 1927 the Bankers National of 
New Jersey. The Colorado and Florida 
companies were merged with this com- 
pany in 1929. 


Brady Agricultural Life Head 


Cleveland Interests Now in Control of 
Company Plan Expansion in Several 
Other States 











DETROIT, Feb. 18.—B. B. Brady of 
Cleveland was elected president and 
chairman of the board of the Agricul- 
tural Life at its annual meeting. He was 
elected chairman in July, 1936, when the 
Cleveland interests he represents bought 
a controlling interest. 

A. Lambert, president for the past 
nine years, becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel and will con- 
tinue to handle the administrative af- 
fairs, while Mr. Brady will devote his 
time to the financial end and also to an 
extensive development program that is 
being launched. R. L. Bailey was elected 
secretary, succeeding A, F. Adlers, who 
continues as a director. Gaylord Nelson 
was elected actuary and M. L. Cline 
treasurer and underwriter. 

In the past its business has been con- 
fined to Michigan, but the expansion 
plans call for entering a number of ad- 
ditional states and building a strong 
agency plant. The first step was enter- 
ing Colorado. Application has been filed 
in another state, with more to follow. 

Directors are B. B. Brady, R. L. 
Bailey, T. M. White, E. F. Curtz and 
Harry Robbins, all of Cleveland; Gaylord 
Nelson and A. E. Harison, Grand Rap- 
ids; L. G. Christman, Ann Arbor; W. R. 
Halliday, Seattle; A. F. Alders, W. B. 
O’Connell and S. A. Lambert, Detroit; 
A. C. MacKinnon and W. J. Lambert, 
Bay City. 





Sun Life Resumes Dividends 


MONTREAL, Feb. 18.—Shareholders 
of the Sun Life will receive April 1 
their first dividends for five years. The 
rate is to be $3.75 each quarter. It has 





also been announced that policyholders’ 
dividends will be increased. Hereafter 
the proportion of divisible profits of the 
participating branch paid to policyhold- 
ers will be 97% percent, instead of 95 
percent. 


Oregon Mutual Leaders 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—W. J. 
Sheehy, for the past 24 years with the 
Oregon Mutual Life, is again the lead- 
ing producer. W. R. Lewis and L. C. 
Lewis took second and third honors. All 
three were members of the home office 
staff, under Manager G. W. Schoeffel. 








Winding Up Bean Concerns 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 18.—Finis is 
rapidly being written on the M. E. Bean 
wildcat carriers that for years have been 
a target of the Minnesota insurance de- 
partment. Following the death of Mr. 
Bean a few weeks ago, his widow im- 
mediately took steps to wind up the 
affairs of the half dozen concerns oper- 
ated from Bean offices in Minneapolis. 
Coverage in all of them ceased Feb. 1. 
No further collections are being made 
and no more policies are being sold. 

In the Bean group were the American 
Mutual Protective Association, Fidelity 
Mutual Association, Consolidated Insur- 
ance Underwriters, Community Service 





Association and Consolidated Mutual 
Insurance Association. 

M. E, Bean died a few days after the 
Minnesota supreme court had affirmed 
his conviction for selling insurance, with- 
out a license. 


Dedicates New Home Office 


The Guaranty Union Life has dedi- 
cated its new home office building at 107 
North San Vicente, bouleyard in Beverly 
Hills, Los Angeles. A. L. Rose is pres- 
ident; Milton. Rosenthal, executive vice- 
president; D. S. Kent, secretary-treas- 
urer; G. H. Lew, medical director. 
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Nebraska Companies to Merge 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 18.—The 
American States Life: of : Lincoln has 
advised Director Smrha that it has se- 
cured control of the American Annuity 
Assurance of Omaha, and will shortly 
ask for reinsurance authority. The 
Omaha company was founded ten years 
ago by J. A. Rodman, former speaker 
of the house; ;R. L. Cochran, present 
governor, and others. 

H. O. Hittson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the American States, 
and his associates, including J. S.' Jones, 
Wymore banker, have purchased the 
equity of Mr. Rodman and Clyde Will- 
son in a contract they had with the 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Boston, Massachusetts 


HOME OF THE MINUTE MAN 
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WE INTRODUCE YOU TO 
YOUR PROSPECTS 


PAN-AMERICAN FIELDMEN meet the same selling prob- 
lems as agents of other companies, but the Pan-American 
prospect-finding system makes these problems merely a de- 
tail of the day’s work. 





PAN-AMERICAN FIELDMEN are equipped with a com- 
plete line of Life and Annuity contracts plus our Silver 
Jubilee policy with distinctive features. 


We want District Managers in the Middle Western and 
Southern States. We will give them every cooperation and 
assistance to facilitate their success. If you consider your- 
self entitled to advancement to the position of Manager, 
write to us giving full particulars about yourself and a 
photograph. 


Address: 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Vice-President & General Manager 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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OUR LEADERS 


Low Cost Preferred Risk 


Ordinary Lifés—-Family Income—Adjustment 
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2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 


4. Attractive General Agent’s Contract 
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Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











TEAM MATES IN THE FIELD OF COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 
Sa 

L Oo Y A L PROTECTIVE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : : : 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


+ 
SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 
Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Policies 
Low Cost Life Insurance Including a New Juvenile Policy 
UNUSUAL PROGRAM OF FINANCING FOR CAPABLE PRODUCERS 














Inquiry Is invited 








Omaha company by which they received 
83% percent of all first year pre- 
miums and 1624 percent of renewals for 
nine years, in return for which they 
operated the company and paid all ex- 
penses. Mr. Rodman and Mr. Willson 
have retired from control of the Ameri- 
can Annuity and Mr. Jones is now 
president. 





Reinsures Troy, Ala., Company 


The All States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montgomery, Ala., has reinsured 











the business of the Guaranty Life oj 
Troy, Ala. 








Life Company Notes 


The New World Life has declared 
dividend of 4 per cent on stock and not 
10 per cent as at first reported. 

R. C. Kemper, president City Nationa 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, 
has been elected a director of the 
Kansas City Life. 


J. E. Sauer, 67, a director of the Ohio 
State Life for 25 years, died at his home 
in Dayton after a long illness. 








AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Will Go to the Home Office 


A. D. Lynn, Wichita General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, Becomes As- 
sistant Director of Agencies 








The appointment of Arthur D. Lynn 
of Wichita, Kan., as assistant director 
of agencies of the Massachusetts Mu- 














ARTHUR D. LYNN 


tual Life is announced. His life insur- 
ance experience dates from January, 
1919, when he entered the business as a 
personal producer at St. Louis. In 1926 
he was appointed general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Wichita. Since 
then the agency’s life insurance in force 
has been almost doubled. In 1932 he 
became a C. L. U. 

He has just completed a three-year 
term on the executive committee of the 
general agents association of his com- 
pany; has held various offices in the 
Wichita Life Underwriters Association, 
and was a director of the Kansas state 
association for 1936. He is also a di- 
rector and vice-president of the Wich- 
ita chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Lynn has appeared on the pro- 
gram of his company’s agents conven- 
tion, and on every convention program 


| of the General’s Agents Association for 


the past seven years. Most of these lat- 
ter assignments have been on subjects 
relating to recruiting, training and su- 
pervision, which is especially interesting 
as his efforts, in his new duties at the 
eg office, will be largely along these 
ines. 

His appointment rounds out the per- 
sonnel immediately assisting Vice-presi- 
dents J. C. Behan and C. O. Fischer in 


the expanded agency department plans } 


under which W. M. Benton will func- 
tion as agency secretary, J. M. Blake 
as manager of field service and C. W. 
Hall as assistant director of agencies 
in charge of sales promotion. Mr. Lynn 
will leave Wichita March 1 to take up 
his duties at the home office. 





R. H. Bubitz, Appleton, Wis., has been 
appointed district agent in charge of 


Outagamie, Winnebago and Calumet 
counties for the Wisconsin Life of 
Madison. 
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McCormack Insurance Caree 


President of the Central States Lif, 
Prominent in the Fire and 


Casualty Field 








A. L. McCormack of St. Louis, who 
becomes president of the Central States 
Life of that city, is a well known fire 
and casualty insurance man, being vice. 
president of the C. L. Crane Agency 
Company in that city. Mr. McCormack 
was elected a director and vice-president 
of the Central States following the re. 
organization when George Graham re. 
signed as president. He was formerly 
St. Louis manager of the Western At- 
justment & Inspection Co. and served as 
president of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents. He is a political fac- 
tor in the state and is regarded as one 
of its leading insurance men. 

Mr. McCormack is a graduate of the 
St. Louis University Law School. He 
is president of the Missouri School for 
the Blind. 


A. B. Olson Gets Recognition 











Manager of Agencies Guarantee Mutual 
Elected Agency Vice President 
and a Director 





A. B. Olson of Omaha, manager o 
agencies of the Guarantee Mutual Life, 
has been elected a director. His new 
title is agency vice-president. He took 
charge of the agency department Jan. 
2, 1935, having held a similar position 
with the Bankers Life of Nebraska 





A. B. OLSON 


He has rebuilt 80 percent of the Guat 
antee Mutual agency force through 
unique plan of agency training. | 
company showed an increase of insu! 
ance in force of $7,300,000 during las 
year. Mr. Olson’s achievement 1s 
sponsible for his being recognized bye 
being placed on the board. if 
He fills the vacancy created thre) 
years ago by the death of E. M. Mary 
tin, vice-president. The place had t) 
mained vacant since. e 
President J. W. Hughes at the annual | 
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Life of HF neting called attention to gains made Jonesboro; Stanley Falk and V. H. 





the past year and announced the 1936 
dividend schedule will be continued 
without change in 1937. 





















lared a = 
and not Four Staff Promotions by 
atamal Massachusetts Mutual Life 
of the 
The Massachusetts Mutual announces 
he Ohio Me these promotions: W. M. Benton, agen- 
is home [ cy secretary; C. W. Hall, assistant di- 
rector of agencies; Louis Levinson, as- 
wun, sistant actuary; Michael Marchese, as- 
——— @ <jstant secretary. Mr. Benton entered 
the company’s service in 1907, serving 
13 years in the policy department. Since 
——. {920 he has been prominently identified 
. with the activities of the agency depart- 
-areer ment. Mr. Hall in 1931 became a mem- 
ber of the Rochester agency, in 1933 
es Life was appointed to supervisory duties in 
d that agency, and joined the home of- 
fice staff in September, 1936. Mr. Lev- 
inson graduated from Harvard in 1927, 
his service with the Massachusetts Mu- 
is, who @ tual dating from July of that year, when 
I States RE he joined the staff of the mathematical 
wn fire ME department. He was elected a fellow 
g vice. fe of the Actuarial Society of America in 
Agency 1935. Mr. Marchese has been with the 
ormack Me company since 1913. After three years 
-esident service in the actuarial department, he 
the re became in 1916 secretary to Dr. Morton 
am re Snow, medical director. He was ap- 
ormerly pointed manager of the medical depart- 
rn Ad: ment in 1933, 
rved as 
ition of E. L. Roberts Resigns 
cal fac E. L. Roberts, vice-president in 
as one charge of ordinary agents, western divi- 
of the sion, American National of Galveston, 
LHe has resigned. G. S. McCarter, his for- 
<a’ | mer assistant, is attending to his duties 
' for the present. Mr. Roberts has not 
» announced his plans. 
aition New Officials of Gulf Life 
_ _At the annual meeting of the Gulf 
Mutual _ Life, Jacksonville, Fla., F. D. Jackson of 
ent Tampa was elected a vice-president and 
| E. L. Phillips, Jr., assistant secretary. 
ger of J. G. Driscoll Advanced 
: = _ Jj. G. Driscoll, formerly _ assistant 
oe _ treasurer of the General American Life, 


_ in charge of the mortgage loan depart- 
_ ment, has been named assistant vice- 
E president. os 





nt Jan. 
osition 
braska, 





Larson Made Comptroller 


' L. J. Larson, assistant cashier at the 

head office of the National Guardian 
Life of Madison, Wis., has been made 
comptroller, 





Gray to Personal Production 


Ernest Gray, for several years assist- 
ant to Walter Cluff, educational direc- 
in of the Kansas City Life, will resign 
March 1 to enter personal production for 
the company. 


Approve Trust Council Idea 


> _ The executive committee of the Ameri- 
> can Bankers Association at its meeting 
; New York ‘City approved the sugges- 
_ of the joint committee of the Na- 
ional Association of Life Underwriters 
and representatives of the Life Insur- 
= & Trust Councils in Boston, Port- 
and, Me., New Haven, Hartford and 
: tw York state for the organization of 
tea body to be known as the Na- 
hee Life Insurance & Trust Council. 

ual institution of the organization will 





ps meld up, however, until new local 
uncils have been formed in more of 
the states, 





Speicher Now President 


Paul Speicher, for man i 
‘ . , y years iden- 
St _ Insurance Research & Re- 
pe price in Indianapolis, has been 
and M President of that organization 
wry ansur B. Oakes has been elected 
po ren of the board. | Mr. Oakes, ac- 
ine : — by his wife, is at present tak- 
they on. in the southwest. This week 

Y are visiting Mexico City. 


















LIFE SALES MEETINGS: 





Gives Life Insurance Pluses 





Vice-President Fuller of State Farm 
Life at Convention Tells Six 
Vital Factors 





Six significant pluses of life insur- 
ance were listed by Vice-president M. 
G. Fuller of the State Farm Life, 
Bloomington, IIl., in a talk at the an- 
riual convention of the State Farm Mu- 
tual group agents in Chicago this week. 
One great fact that speaks for the use- 
fulness and soundness of life insurance 
is that 67,000,000 Americans own legal 
reserve life policies, totaling more than 
$104,000,000,000 at risk, he said. An- 
other fact is that life insurance is con- 
stantly brought to the doors of the 
prospects. The life insurance business 
has developed the essential qualities of 
salesmanship, such as personal contact, 
polite persistence and intelligent inter- 
est to a very high degree, so that the 
prospect is protected from his own 
weakness when he says that he is not 
interested or can’t pay the premium. 

Life insurance also, Mr. Fuller said, 
is the safest way of guaranteeing money 
for future delivery. There has been 
less than three-quarters of 1 percent of 
policyholders’ equities actually lost 
among all legal reserve life companies, 
a record which, Mr. Fuller says, is 
99 25/100ths percent pure. This is due 
to great diversification of investments, 
large current cash income which ordi- 
narily is twice as much as is required 
for losses and expenses, and also to 
state department regulation. 


Other Advantages 


Life insurance pays important bene- 
fits to policyholders as well as bene- 
ficiaries, Mr. Fuller said, a point not 
to be ignored in considering the utility 
of the contracts, and the distribution 
is made without extra charge. Life 
insurance is the only way that future 
earnings can be brought into the pres- 
ent if death should cut them off. An 
individual has a well defined insurable 
value, even as have insurable articles, 
this value being roughly the present 
value of future earnings less the indi- 
vidual’s maintenance cost. Nowhere 
except in life insurance can an indi- 
vidual get a contract that will give the 
future earnings to his family should he 
die prematurely. 

Mr. Fuller listed finally the fact that 
a life insurance charter permits guar- 
anty of annuity income or maturing 
of a life policy through settlement op- 
ions, thus making it possible to take 
care of the sunset years. 

“Life insurance beyond question is a 
front step in the advance of modern 
civilization,” said Mr. Fuller. 


Shown 


———_—_—— 


Pig Campaign Is On 

An 80-day sales contest to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of the Yeomen Mu- 
tual Life is now in progress. The title 
“Bring home the bacon” has been an- 
nounced as the theme of the contest. 
Each agent has been supplied with min- 
iature pigs which are attached to each 
application. Two special days will be 
observed during the contest—one on 
Feb. 25 which marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the company and another on 
March 17 which is the birthday of Presi- 
dent A. H. Hoffman. After the close 
of the campaign “pig markets” will be 
held at Des Moines, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Seattle and one California city in 
which, the pigs will be bought back 
from the agents, for cash, and perform- 
ance bonuses will be awarded. 





Sales Course in Des Moines 


The Central Iowa agency staff of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis, 
will attend a three-day course in life 
insurance in Des Moines. 


Mutual Life Agents Meet 


Arkansas Producers Convene in Little 
Rock as Leaders Are Awarded Prizes 
—J. T. Thompson Is Host 








LITTLE ROCK, Feb. 18—Ap- 
proximately 50 Arkansas_representa- 
tives of the Mutual Life of New York 
attended the annual convention of the 
Little Rock agency. J. T. Thompson, 
agency manager, presided. 

At a banquet trophies offered by the 
agency manager for outstanding sales 
records were presented to the follow- 
ing: Nicewarner, Texarkana, 
1936 agency leader in paid-for business; 
W. H. England, Hope, leader in num- 
ber of lives insured, manager of the 
agency’s leading district and champion 
in number of appearances on the com- 
pany’s monthly leaders’ lists; Garner 
Hamilton, Paris, leader of the first- 
year men in paid-for business; M. R. 
Owen, Wynne, leader in paid-for busi- 
ness last month; C. E. Riddle, Van 
Buren, January leader in number in- 
sured. 

Presentations were made by Roy 
Mitchell of Little Rock, service repre- 
sentative, and W. W. Taylor was 
toastmaster. C. T. Evans spoke on 
“Sales Talks, Canned and Otherwise.” 

Speakers at the morning session were 





J. A. McLeod, Pine Bluff; T. M. Rea, 


Weathersby, Little Rock; W. H. Eng- 
land and Garner Hamilton. Fred Lan- 
ferd, application clerk; G. F. McKinney, 
agency organizer, and Roy Mitchell 
spoke in the afternoon. At luncheon 
O. E. Hill led a round table discussion 
of field problems. 





Hold Iowa-Nebraska Meeting 


The Iowa-Nebraska department of the 
Reliance Life held a meeting in Omaha. 
R. H. Wertz, Omaha manager, reported 
on progress of his agencies. H. T. Bur- 
nett, T. J. McKenna and V. J. Adams, 
from the home office, ‘spoke on agency 
problems. Thirty-five from Iowa and 
Nebraska were present. 





Penn Mutual’s Kansas Meeting 


The annual Kansas agency meeting of 
the Penn Mutual was in Wichita with 
General Agent Wayne Clover in charge. 
Speakers from the home office included 
G. D. Davis, manager of field research, 
and Willard Detwiler of the underwrit- 
ing department. 


Hedges Agency Holds Meeting 


The Herbert A. Hedges agency of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in Kansas City 
held its annual agency meeting and din- 
ner dance for western Missouri and 
eastern Kansas agents. Agents met in 
the morning, lunched at the agency office, 
conferred on sales policies in the after- 
noon and ate and danced in the evening. 
President H. S. Nollen addressed agents 
over the telephone. 














SECURITY 





Another Milestone 


Billion Dollars. 


ness conditions. 


ments again increased. 


ASSETS of the Company 
million dollars in 1 


Company’s history. 


progress by in 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - 
INCOME 


The 
ers of the United 


the aggregate are lower than 


HEAD OFFICE . 








WORLD WIDE 


in public service has been passed by the Company durin 

1936. Of the many significant features of the Annua 

Report, perhaps the most striking is that during sixty-six 
ears of operation the Sun Life of 

its to its policyholders and beneficiaries more than One 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE—The increase in assurances 
in force reflects the improvement in general busi- 


INTEREST RATE earned on the Company’s invest- 


increased by nearly seventy 
and are now seven hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars, the highest in the 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Participating policyholders will share in the Company's 
by dividend payments during 1937. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31, 1936 = = = $2,775,949,087 





DISBURSEMENTS 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS - 59,680,807 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 





During the year 1936 - - - - = -+ = 2+ == 77,489,308 
Since Sepecdontien --2e- eee ee eee 1,046,104,001 
eeeeeoeenweeeeeeeeee 775,148,384 
LIABILITIES (ex. capital stockand shareholders’a/c) 740,485,627 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and 
belones at credit of shareholders’ account - $3,450,303 
fou doprostation inm and realestate 5,788,065 
co GENCY RESER -—"s ses © # 10,000,000 


SURPLUS - - - = = «= = = «= = «= = « 15,421,389 


above figures are in conformity with the form of statement 
authorized by the National Association of Insurance Commission- 


Securities are carried in the balance sheet at book values which in 
market val 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





SERVICE 


of Achievement 


anada has paid in bene- 


219,966,637 


172,215,217 
112,534,410 


$34,659,727 


- MONTREAL 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Achievement— 


In keeping with the progress made during previous years, in 1936 the 
Company experienced a substantial increase in essential features of 

+ the record, including a gain of over $56,000,000.00 in Insurance in 
Force. 


Excellence— 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and years of fair 
dealings is enjoyed by each Anico representative. Practical and at- 
tractive selling features open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the men in the field. 


Power— 


$554,328,732.00 Insurance in Force 
$56,326,868.37 in Assets 
$11,572,911.56 in Surplus on December 31, 1935 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, Including 
Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, Salary Savings and 


All Types of Annuities, Enable our Representatives to Render the 
Insuring Public a complete Life Insurance Service. 


Ordinary and Industrial 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 
W. L. Moody, Jr., President 








Golden Jubilee Year 


1937 1937 


PROVIDENT begins the 50th Anni- 
versary Year with these noteworthy gains 


registered for 1936: 


® 25 per cent gain in Life Insurance in 
Force—$19,405,854.00. 


© 18 percent gain in premium income— 
$1,005, 127.33. 


© 16 percent gain in total assets — 


$1,145,455.72. 


® 13 percent gain in total surplus to pro- 
tect policyholders—$274,819.18. 


-DROVIDENT LIFE and ACCIDENT 


BRING YN ic aoloy LL ba 
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Lir—E AGENCY CHANGES 








McNamara with Cromwell 





Becomes Associate General Agent in 
New York City for Man- 


hattan Life 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Appointment 
of W. D. McNamara as associate gen- 
eral agent has been announced by C. V. 
Cromwell, recently appointed general 





W. D. MeNAMARA 


agent of the Manhattan Life in New 
York City. 

Mr. McNamara was his brother’s right 
hand man back when the J c- 
Namara agency of the Guardian Life in 
New York City was doing a $28,000,000 
a year business. During the latter part 
of that agency’s existence he was as- 
sistant general agent. He entered the 
business in 1924 with the J. C. McNa- 
mara organization, after receiving a law 
degree from Fordham University. He 
took his undergraduate work at George- 
town University, having graduated in 
1921. Mr. McNamara has continued in 
the life insurance business with his 
brother since the latter withdrew from 
the general agency field several years 
ago. 


H. K. Cassidy Transferred; 


Takes San Francisco Post 








H. Kenneth Cassidy, for the past four 
years general agent of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life in Houston, Tex., and one of 
the outstanding figures in life insurance 
circles in that state, has been transferred 
by his company to San Francisco as 
general agent in charge of that impor- 
tant territory. 

Mr. Cassidy has built up one of the 
important agencies of his company in 
the Texas city. He has been especially 
prominent in association activities, local, 
state and national. In both 1935 and 1936 
he served as general chairman of the 
Texas convention committee, which 
waged a valiant but losing fight to se- 
cure the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters for 
Houston, and presented the claims of 
Houston at both the Des Moines and 
Boston conventions of the National as- 
sociation. He visited the home office of 
the company in Los Angeles last week 
in company with Jul B. Bauman, Fort 
Worth general agent, for a conference 
in regard to his new connection, which 
he will assume March 1. 

Mr. Cassidy went to -Houston from 
Wichita, Kan., and at one time was con- 
nected with the National Savings Life 
of that city. 


Read “Selling Disability Insurance.” 





$1.50. Order from National Underwriter. 


Takes Philadelphia Office 


W. R. Cooper B G al Agent 
of the Columbian National—Goes 


























































from Boston Agency W. 
gene! 
; in In 
W. R. Cooper has been appointed Co. go te 
lumbian National general agent in Phila. assoc 
delphia. Mr. Cooper, who joined the point 
company early in 1936, has been life man. Bene 
ager for Douglas Lawson, Inc., of Bos- self « 
ton. ’ , Fran 
He started with the Provident Life & ent ( 
Trust of Philadelphia and remained anape 
there until 1926, when he went to Bos. sticce 
ton with the National Shawmut Bank, Mr 
In 1927 he was appointed controller of For ; 
the National Shawmut and held that po- start 
sition until 1932, when he became inter. fice 
ested in life insurance and he gave up chief 
his position as a bank executive and sista! 
joined the Aetna Life as a personal pro- porat 
ducer in Boston. In 1933 and 1934 he genel 
was leading agent in Boston and was 
on the leaders’ list for 1933, 1934 and 
1935. In 1934 he was appointed super- 
visor of the Aetna’s Boston agency. Jol 
When General Agent Douglas Lawson serve 
of Boston was looking for a manager J jhe , 
for his life department he selected Mr, name 
Cooper and his selection was justified, with 
The last nine months of 1936 the Law- the | 
son agency rapidly progressed to one of visor 
the leading positions in the Columbian gener 


National organization. In Boston Mr. & 
Cooper was first secretary and treasurer Fe 
of the Boston Life Supervisors Club and 








served as vice-president in 1935. Hehas © _ 

been active in the Life Underwriters L 
Association and prominently associated J 

with other business organizations. B UC*~ézCY 

© John 

° 13 yt 

New Baltimore General Agent Fito 

» New 

R. S. Farley, with Wide Experience in = | 

B caw 


Supervisory Life Work, Takes Charge 
in Maryland City for Home Life 










The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed R. S. Farley general agent in 
Baltimore. He entered the insurance 
business in 1919 as a field inspector for 
an indemnity company. In 1923 he be- 





R. S. FARLEY 


came a producer for the Equitable Life 
of New York in its New Orleans office. 
That company later transferred him to 
New York, where he became an assist- 


ant manager. His New York experience 
included not only supervision of field ac- 
tivities, but at one time he handled the 
life department of a large general insu!- 
ance agency. Mr. Farley returned to 
general agency work in 1935, moving to 
Baltimore, where he has lived since. He 
attended Howard College at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 











Cal., 
Named by Security Mutual Life 
Paul Schlichtemier and G. C. Paine a 





have been given a general agency con- 
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ae tract by the Security Mutual Life of Lin- 
coin, and will cover the irrigated sec- || Manager in San Antonio 
tion of Nebraska, from an Office at E ‘ 
OB Scottsbluff. of Pan-American Life 
fice § w.H. Tennyson Will Carry 
eins Rate Book in Los Angeles 
y 
- W. H. Tennyson, who retired as 
general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Indianapolis the first of the year, will 
1 Co- go to Los Angeles April 1 and will be 
hila- I associated with Murrell Bros., newly ap- 
1 the JB pointed general agents for the Mutual 
man- Benefit Life there. He will devote him- 
Bos- self entirely to personal solicitation. G. 
Franklin Ream, assistant superintend- 
ife & ent of agencies, is in charge in Indi- 
ained anapolis pending the appointment of a 
Bos- successor. 
Bank, Mr. Tennyson had a wide experience. 
ler of J For 30 years he was in the home office, 
it po- HB starting as an agency department of- 
inter. J fice boy, then became stenographer, 
ye up [chief clerk, editor of the “Pelican,” as- 
and #& sistant superintendent of agents, tem- 
| pro- [i porary general agent in Denver, then 
34 he MB general agent in Indianapolis. 
| was 
t and j ‘ ? 
uper- Expanding in New Mexico 


f j John J. Crow, with the Western Re- 
_ serve Life of San Angelo, Tex., since 





nager # the company was organized, has been 
1 Mr. HF named state manager for New Mexico 
tified. J with headquarters at Roswell. He served 
Law. H the Western Reserve as agency super- 
ne of HF visor, agency director and home office 
nbian B® general agent. Bruce Graimed has been 
| Mn named district manager for the Santa 
ge Fe division. He plans to establish 
e has fe etncies throughout New Mexico. 
cna | Leterman Goes to Honolulu 
' E. G. Leterman, ace producer of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life for the past 
_ 13 years, has taken a leave of absence 
gent FB from the Harry Gardiner agency in 
' New York City to become associate gen- 
ce in JB ¢ral agent of the company at Honolulu, 
arse Hawaii. He was impressed with the 
| opportunities for writing life insurance 
2 | in Hawaii, when he visited the island on 
| his honeymoon last year, and recently 
s ap- | completed arrangements to establish 
nt in — himself there. 
rance — For the past five years he has written 
yr for — more than $2,000,000 a year for the John 
e be- 2 Hancock and for eight consecutive years 


: formerly his production topped the $1,- 
| 500,000 mark. A large proportion of 
| his writings is accounted for by group 
- insurance and annuities. 

| His production methods are unique 
' and he numbers among his clientele 
' many stage and screen headliners. 


Mutual Benefit Appointments 


Paul Field has been appointed super- 
visor for the Johnston & Clark agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at Detroit. 
fe has been assistant manager of the 
Northwestern National Life in Detroit. 
He is a University of Michigan graduate. 
>) He later was instructor of athletics and 
football coach at Albion College, Albion, 
« Mich, He entered life insurance 13% 
~ years ago and during the last six years 
|) he has been doing supervisory and man- 
& agerial work, 
x 
Pe 





e W. H. Hudson becomes district agent 
/ 3 2nd production manager of the Mutual 
Benefit Life at Jacksonville. He had 
been general agent of the Connecticut 


General at Norfolk, Va. 





_ Life ; 
office. Detroit Branch Closed 
oa ‘ The Detroit branch office of the Gen- 
ica eral American Life has been discon- 
d ae- ae and a service office to handle 
d the pn now in force in the state will 
ur- € maintained in its place. The branch 
+] c Was established in May, 1935 with J. M. 
ng to ps as manager. He has been trans- 
. He €d to another city. 
ning: 





East Takes Oakland Post 


T. A. East, agency manager at Fresno, 









r oy of the California-Western States 
; — for more than four years, has been 
Paine tansferred to Oakland as manager of 





the east bay district office there, suc- 


























WILBUR W. JOHNSTON 


Wilbur’ W. Johnston, who has had 
about six years experience in the in- 
surance business, has been appointed 
manager at San Antonio for the Pan- 
American Life. His first insurance con- 
nection was with the Richey & Casey 
agency. This was a general insurance 
agency which represented the Kansas 
City Life. Mr. Johnston became at- 
tracted to the life end of the business 
and concentrated on it. When the Ar- 
thur E. Biard Company was made dis- 
trict general agent for the Kansas City 
Life, Mr. Johnston was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the life department. 








ceeding F. E. Russell, resigned. Mr. 
East was in the agency department at 
the home office for many years before 
going to Fresno. 


Lamley With Yeomen Mutual 


H. B. Lamley has been appointed 
general agent of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life at Portland, Ore. Since 1930 he 
has been active in west coast insurance, 
first as a personal producer and later 
as general agent of the Capitol Life. 
Portland offices are at 1014 Public Serv- 
ice building. 


Ohio State Names Pinder 


R. L. Pinder has been appointed gen- 
eral agent by the Ohio State Life, with 
headquarters at 130 East Washington 
street, Indianapolis. He was formerly 
Indianapolis manager of the General 
American Life, which closed its Indian- 
apolis office in December. 


Wilson Succeeds Decker 


J. O. Wilson is now Oklahoma City 
manager of the General American Life, 
succeeding Monroe Decker. Mr. Wilson 
has been agency supervisor for Kansas, 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 


Johnson to Oklahoma City 


Truman Johnson, formerly agency 
supervisor of the Jefferson Standard Life 
in Dallas, has been appointed manager 
in Oklahoma City. He succeeds G. E. 
McCelvey, who has gone to Houston, 
Tex., to become assistant agency director 
for Cravens, Dargan & Co., general 
agents. 











C. R. Cowen Resigns 


C. R. Cowen, ‘general agent of the 
State Mutual Life in Rochester, N. Y., 
has resigned to devote his time entirely 
to personal production. 


Stringham to Reliance Life 


F. J. Stringham, who has represented 
the Pacific Mutual Life in Lansing, 





Mich., has been appointed district_ man- 
ager there by the Reliance Life. He has 
been in the business seven years. 





Life Agency Notes 

W. R. Lawrence, Jr., formerly general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life at 
Columbus, O., has joined the J. H. Cowles 
Southern California agency organization 
of that company as a member of the 
San Diego branch. 

A. L. Payne has been appointed man- 
ager of the life department of the Los 
Angeles general agency of the Benjamin 
Franklin Life. He was for the past two 
years general agent of the New World 
Life at Tacoma, Wash.. and before that 
with the Metropolitan Life in Los An- 
geles. 


NEW YORK 


EASTERN ROUND TABLE RALLY 


The eastern round table meeting of 
the Life Advertisers Association will be 
held Wednesday of next week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
with Stewart Anderson, Penn Mutual 
Life, as chairman. C. C. Fleming, presi- 
dent of the organization, who is head of 
the publicity department of the Life of 
Virginia, will give a talk. C. T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual, has as his subject, 
“Planning Ahead—Life Insurance Week, 
1937.” The other features of the pro- 
gram are as follows: 

“National Advertising,” Bert N. Mills, 














Bankers Life; “Keeping a House Organ 
Read,” Wm. L. Camp, III, Connecticut 
Mutual; “Selling the Field on Sales Pro- 


‘motion,’ R. W. Horn, superintendent of 


agencies Continental American; “Mer- 
chandising Life Insurance Through Ad- 
vertising,’ G. A. Adsit, manager of agen- 
cies Girard Life; “The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and Us,” K. H. 
Mathus, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau; “Direct Mail,” N. A. White, 
Provident Mutual; “Social Security,” 
R. G. Richards, Atlantic Life; “Working 
with Home Office and Field,” L. J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies 
Northwestern Mutual. 


* *x * 
COMPANIES MAY ENTER STATE 


Authority granted by Superintendent 
Pink of New York to a number of Con- 
necticut companies to write both partici- 
pating and non-participating life insur- 
ance in New York state may result in 
other companies entering the state for 
the purpose. Since the Armstrong in- 
vestigation domestic companies have 
been prohibited from writing both 
classes in the state. A ruling by the 
New York attorney-general in 1906 was 
that the restriction did not apply to out- 
of-state companies licensed in New York 
prior to 1906. Superintendent Pink set 
up requirements for separate statements 
on non-participating business results in 
the past and future and an agreement 
that profits on business will inure to the 
benefit of participating policyholders, 
binding on the corporation and stock- 
holders. 























* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 *® 





STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. «*» NEWARK «+ N «+ J ° 
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The growth of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is a story of 85 
years of increasing service. The ideal of 
the founders to make the Company par- 
+ ticularly a policyholders’ institution has 
always been closely adhered to, and 
throughout the country the name Mass- 
achusetts Mutual has become a synonym 
for quality and excellence in life insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 

































Business gears have shifted into 
high. Step up YOUR speed for 
greater 1937 earnings with this 
swiftly-growing 40-year-strong 
company. We have some open- 
ings now in proven territories. 








INSURANCE COMPANY 








As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 








JENSEN JOINS HEIFETZ AGENCY 


Chris Jensen, who has been superin- 
tendent of agents in the Chase genéral 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Chicago, has joined the Samuel Heifetz 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
and he is now occupying the private 
office next to A. A. Butler, who re- 
cently joined the Heifetz organization, 
having been manager of the Home Life 
in Chicago. Mr. Jensen was formerly 
with the Fowler New England Mutual 
agency. x 

x * OX 

INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


H. W. McKinney of G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Co. Board of Trade building, Chi- 
cago, gives the following quotations on 
the stock of life companies: 


Par Div. Bid Asked 
Aeotna Tite ....+ 10 .60 338% 34% 
Bank. Nat. Life. 10 1.00 27 30 
Build. Life, Ill.. 1 nee 1 3 
Central Life, Ill.. 10 iyo 9 “se 
Cent. States Life 5 sibse 2 4 
Columbia Nat...100 4.00 80 90 
Conn. Gen. Life. 10 .80 39 41 
Cont. Assurance. 10 2.00 38 40 
Cont. Am. Life.. 10 1.20 31 35 
Farm. & Traders.100 12.00 210 225 
Fed. Life, Chgo.. 10 ae 8 ae 
Girard Life ...<. 10 -40 14 16 
Great Nor. Life.. 10 ae 4 Ag 
Great South. Life 10 2.50 30 33 
Life & Cas., Tenn. 2 ee 15 17 
Life of Va...... 20 3.00 73 80 
Lincoln National 10 1.20 27 28 
Mo. State Life... 10 ce 3% % 
Natl. Life & Ac.. 10 1.60 65 75 
Northw. National 5 -60 16 17 
North Amer..... 2 ete 4 5 
Ohio National... 10 1.00 24 28 
Ohio State Life..100 10.00 225 - 
Old Line Life... 10 .60 15 17 


Pacific Mutual... 1 ous 3 + 


Peoples Life, Ind. 10 -60 20 es 
Philadelphia Life 10 ee 3% 4% 
Prov. Life. N. D. 10 .80 it ne 
Rockford Life... 10 ere 4 8 
Sun Life, Can...100 ene 800 850 
TTAVOIETS 2.06.0 100 16.00 510 520 
Union Central... 20 1.20 21 ae 
Wisconsin Natl.. 10 -50 16 18 
* * * 


JUDD AGENCY HANGS UP RECORD 


The Chicago-LaSalle agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life hung up a new 
record in 1936, and Vice-president D. 
Gordon Hunter, in a dinner of the three 
Chicago branches paid tribute to Man- 
ager Robert A. Judd for the successful 
year. Mr. Judd has been manager of the 
office nine years and has built an aggres- 
sive, full time staff of agents. Mr. Judd 
at the dinner honored his producers for 
boosting the agency’s paid premium fig- 
ure over the $100,000 mark, exclusive of 
single premiums, annuities and broker- 
age. A fine showing was made in quali- 
fications for the “President’s Field Staff 
Men,” 13 men of the Judd agency win- 
ning this honor, the agency leading the 
country in this respect. Manager Judd 
reported an increase in regular paid pre- 
miums last year of 35 percent, increase 
in paid volume of 37 percent. Sales made 
through sales service, national ads and 
policyholders accounted for 80 percent 
of the total volume. The leader in ap- 
plications was G. K. Harper, D. S. Mc- 
Candless has produced an app-a-week 
for a full year. Mr. Judd reports 83 
percent of his men exceeded their 1935 
records. The President’s Field Staff 
representation has been doubled in a 
year. 


* * * 
BRABAND WITH DEPARTMENT 


A. A. Braband, formerly a Cook 
County special agent and later manager 
of the Union of Indiana in Chicago, has 
joined the Illinois insurance department 
staff in its Chicago office. 


* * * 
BRIGHTER PROSPECT IN CHICAGO 


Steady increase in the business done 
so far this year has much improved the 
mental attitude of Chicago life agents, 
and general agents and managers see a 
bright prospect ahead. The men in the 
business there expect much greater ac- 
tivity this year in the larger cases. There 
have been quite a number of good sized 
cases going through. There seems to be 





Ey 


considerable demand now for life insur. 
ance to provide cash for estate taxes and 
a big demand for business insurance js 
anticipated. In depression times bysj. 
ness executives were not thinking much 
of covering key men. Surpluses were 
down and in many cases it was a }j 
question whether they would last to the 
end of the depression. With return of 
prosperity and increase in stock and 
bond quotations, business men again 
have become good prospects for life 
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insurance. A 
While the flood this year caused great conc 
suffering and property loss, according tp J #"“¢ 
Samuel Heifetz, manager Mutual of New of $2 
York, it undoubtedly will prove to — 
have stimulated the sale of life insu. po 
ance, both directly and indirectly, 4 ae 
vast amount of labor and material js Ages 
being called on to repair the property I Assc 
damage. A lumber shortage is expected ager 
to occur soon. Contractors over a wide Tt 
area will profit from the repair work, as busit 
will manufacturers and dealers in steel, situa 
brick, plumbing, electrical supplies, etc, ing ¢ 
There is also the repair work being He men 
undertaken by city governments to 1933. 
sewers, public building, etc. Furniture ' ?! 
and other personal effects that were de. = 
stroyed by the flood must be replaced, pots 
Factories and distributors practically 
throughout the country will have an in 
crease in business due to the flood, thus a It 
making the people in these lines bette agen 
prospects for life insurance and better of $2 
able to pay the premiums. Mr. Heifer BH reser 
also believes the lesson of death and not | 
injury on a large scale in the flood wil earn 
be a strong impetus to people to secure with 
protection at once. Ever 
“quiri 
; i an a 
Prudential Veteran with A 
° agen 
His Company for 36 Years|B acen 











JESSE E. SMITH 


Agents of the Prudential’s Chicago 
and northern Illinois ordinary depatt} 
ment on Lincoln’s birthday at an oft 
celebration honored their manager, Jes) 
E. Smith, that day being precisely th 
anniversary of his 36th year with th)” 
Prudential. Mr. Smith started with t 
Prudential, Feb. 12, 1901, as a special | 
































agent, becoming a general agent in 1904 | of In 
when he became manager of the new! 7% Nati 
created northern Illinois and Chicas’) ques 
branch. This was the first ordinary office | 7 ing | 
of the Prudential in the territory. #*/ 7% publi 
entire life insurance career has been wit life ; 
the one company. Mr. Smith startet) Whe 
practically from scratch. His office 1") @ lege 
has a very large amount of insurance "4% the s 
the books and a great premium incom) voca 
Mr. Smith was perhaps one of the fit!) lines 
million dollar producers in this countt Shov 






8, lof 


having achieved that rank in 190 
Roun 


before there was a Million Dollar 
Table. 
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S a big 

t to the 

turn of 

ck and 

1 again 

for li A careful investigation leads to the 

d. great conclusion that the average life insur- 

dj ance agency is writing no more cases 
n8 t0 Me of $25,000 or more today than during the 

of New depths of the depression, F, H. Havi- 

ove 0 iand, vice-president of the Connecticut 

> Insut- HF General in charge of agencies, asserted 

tly. AM i, a talk on “Building a Successful 


erial is Agency” at the February meeting of the 


Troperty Associated Life General Agents & Man- 
xpected J agers of Detroit. 

awide ™ There is absolutely nothing in the 
vork, a3 [business picture that would justify this 
n steel, situation, Mr. Haviland declared, point- 
ies, etc. (ing out the continued economic improve- 
: being ment that has been under way since 


1933. The reason for this state of affairs 


ane. | is purely psychological, and it behooves 
mee general agents to see that the small-case 
ere d psychology is removed from the minds 
eplaced. IR their agents. 

ictically 

> an ins Big Cases Needed 

od, thus It is necessary for the success of any 
5 better agency to have a fair sprinkling of cases 
| better HF of $25,000 up, he said. Small cases rep- 
Heifet: J resent a stable type of business, but are 
ith and not sufficient to make an underwriter’s 
od will J earnings satisfactory unless leavened 
» secure H with $1,000 premium cases occasionally. 


_ Every effort should be bent toward ac- 
_____ & ‘quiring and serving the larger cases as 
| an agency morale measure. 
_ A majority of the underwriters in any 
_ agency must be really successful if the 
agency is to maintain a reputation among 
underwriters that will enable it to re- 
cruit the right type of men, he asserted. 
Men should be prospected for just as an 
' underwriter prospects for his business— 
' by developing centers of influence and 
’ keeping them “sold” on the agency as 
_ a successful institution. 












Supervisor Should Develop Contacts 


Each supervisor in the agency should 
© have at least 25 good centers of influence 
for prospecting purposes and he should 
develop and service them just as an un- 
derwriter does his policyholders. What 
is more, the general agent should require 
his supervisors to report to him on these 
centers of influence exactly as he ex- 
pects his agents to report on their pros- 
pects. A good supervisor should be able 
to acquire good agents and also should 
either be a good trainer of agents or a 
good estate analyst. 

_ If sufficient care is exercised in select- 
ing agents, the percentage of agents 
added to the staff will be directly com- 
Parable with the percentage of prospects 
that a good agent sells. Every 240 pros- 
Pective agents should yield not more 
|) than 11 good men. “If you don’t exam- 





















Larger Cases Needed, Says Haviland in Talk 
on Building a Successful Life Agency 


ine at least 20 prospective agents for 
every one you engage, you will get men 
that are not up to standard; and if you 
don’t have enough men applying for un- 
derwriting connections with the agency, 
you will get careless in selection and you 
will be through as a successful agency 
operator,” said Mr. Haviland. 

Every new agent should prove his 
ability to bring in cases for analysis as 
soon as he joins the staff. If he does 
not know at least 25 prospects well 
enough to secure sufficient data about 
them to present for analysis, then he 
might just as well be dispensed with at 
once. Training by dealing with gen- 
eralities is absorbed by the new agent 
to the extent of about 10 percent, while 
training by actual analysis of his own 
prospects is absorbed to the extent of 
50 percent. If a prospect’s earning 
power is not at least $100 times his age, 
then he should be discarded, because 
there will be no profit in developing 
him; he could not afford to buy enough 
insurance to pay to work on him. 

In his Chicago agency, which he re- 
cently left to become vice-president, Mr. 
Haviland maintained a board of strategy 
consisting of two supervisors and two 
underwriters which analyzed all pros- 
pect data brought in by new agents, 
made recommendations on closing the 
case and received as their compensation 
50 percent of the commission divided 
among those who worked on the case. 
As soon as the agent got so he could 
do a part of the analysis himself, he re- 
ceived a larger proportion of the total 
commission. This gives the agents the 
opportunity to begin selling at once and 
gives them a powerful incentive to learn 
the business as soon as possible so that 
their earnings will rise as rapidly as 
possible. 

Limit Number of Calls 


Agents should be taught that they can- 
not afford to make more than two calls 
on a prospect who will never have more 
than perhaps $10,000 of insurance on his 
life; that they must concentrate on those 
men who have good future prospects and 
are likely to develop into large holders 
of insurance as the years pass. Men 
should not be trained for the individual 
sale but should be shown that their prin- 
cipal activity should be making custom- 
ers and that the individual sale is merely 
a by-product of this process. 

Centers of influence in prospecting for 
business should be hit at the top. If the 
boss is “sold” on an agent, then it will 
be easy to sell his subordinates, but if 
a subordinate is sold, it will not help 
at all in selling his boss. 
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: E Need to Revamp Sales Methods 











. Practical ideas on merchandising life 
msurance and recruiting agents were 
Presented at the February meeting of the 
eneral Agents & Managers Association 

: Indianapolis. John Burkhart, Lincoln 
ational Life general agent, raised the 

duestion as to what is wrong with exist- 
ing life insurance selling methods. The 
Public regards present methods of selling 
Whesurance as “terrible,” he declared. 
le en Mr, Burkhart graduated from col- 
ay = of his classmates looked upon 
on a ing of life insurance as a desirable 
in ation but sought positions with other 
Pee of business, none of which could 
is & the progress in recent years that 
west en made by life insurance. They 
“ Prejudiced against life insurance 

ause of the common sales practices of 























its representatives, Mr. Burkhart said. 

This situation is due to the methods 
pursued by companies in _ handling 
agents, to a large extent, said Mr. Burk- 
hart. Mass employment of agents for 
the sake of increasing volume of business 
results in sending out unqualified agents 
with the result that they place much 
business that is not suited to the clients 
with consequent disappointment. It is 
not good business to develop certain 
types of policies for a period and then 
abandon these for others, he said. It 
amounts to tearing down what has been 
built up. The better plan would be to 
study what people want and then design 
and provide it. 

With charts to illustrate his points Mr. 
Burkhart showed how life insurance dur- 
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uality Business 


In its efforts to secure quality business Protective Life 
rewards its agents in various ways. Among these are: 


1. 


4. 


5% additional commission where the full 
annual premium accompanies the applica- 
tion. 


Extra points in contests for “Cash with 
application” business; and prize awards 
for paid business only. 


A “persistency bonus” to agents good re- 
newal ratios. 


5% additional commission on larger than 
average policies. 


Agents are constantly advised and encouraged to 
solicit business among people whose occupations show 
them to be in the higher brackets of persistency. 
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ing the past 15 years has piled up assets 
from 2% percent of the national wealth 
in 1921 to 7% percent at the present 
time. This rate of increase cannot be 
maintained indefinitely, he pointed out, 
as elements have entered into our eco- 
nomic life that make it impossible to 
judge the future by the past. Important 
in this particular is the fact the rate of 
increase in population in this country is 
declining and statistics indicate that, in 
15 or 20 years we can expect our popu- 
lation to reach a static stage. What 
effect this will have on the sale of life 
insurance is difficult to predict, he said. 


Should Be Given Living 


Ray Patterson, Penn Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent, considered the question: “If 
recruiting is more difficult today, is it 
‘because we have not changed our 
strategy as the problem changed?” He 
maintained that the new agent should be 
carefully selected and that he should then 
be accorded a living income from the 
start. He should not be forced to gam- 
ble his money against the employing 
general agent’s judgment, Mr. Patterson 
‘declared. Good men are naturally reluc- 
tant to give up a job that is paying them 
a living to take a chance in a field where 
they have no certainty they will succeed. 
General agents today are not taking on 
unemployed men. 

At the beginning of the depression 
there was a great influx of new men into 
life insurace selling ranks which was 
encouraged by the companies. This re- 
sulted in a lot of failures to make good 
with the result that the business has been 
given a bad name as an occupation for 
men who wish to succeed. Because of 
this reputation it is hard to get men who 
are qualified to make good to give up 
what they are already doing. 


Recruiting in 1930 Damaging 


“The depression caught up with us in 
1930,” Mr. Patterson said. “We had bills 
to pay, we were geared up with expen- 
sive offices and what was the answer— 
get more men. Men were plentiful and 
we gathered them in but we did a lot of 
damage to individual men who are now 
giving our business a bad reputation.” 

“Does recruiting compete for a part 
of your time or do you do it inciden- 
tally?” asked Mr. Patterson. He believes 
that the general agent should have half 
a dozen interviews with a prospective 
agent before he is hired and that he 
should be carefully investigated. “Maybe 
some of you will join me in a dream that 
some day life insurance will be sold on 
a salary basis,” he said. Such will be 
the method in time if good salesmen are 
to be added to the field forces. “If we 
are not willing to put money in men,” 
he declared, “we had better quit pros- 
pecting.” The discussion from the floor 
sustained the views of the speaker. 

Paul Speicher, president of Insurance 
Research & Review, said that two fears 
are keeping good men from taking up 
life insurance selling—the fear that the 
general agent who is seeking to employ 
them will not be able to develop them 
into successful salesmen and the fear 











that they are not qualified for the work. 

George Lackey, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Detroit, 
will speak at the March 25 breakfast 
meeting. 


Van Arsdall Los Angeles Speaker 


At the luncheon-meeting of the Life 
Insurance Managers Association of Los 
Angeles Dr. G. B. Van Arsdall, field 
instructor of the Equitable Life of New 
York for the past 20 years but now 
retired, discussed “Solving Certain Man- 
agerial Problems,” citing efficient agency 
organization plans observed during his 
long experience in the field. 

E. L. Carson, Milwaukee manager 
Equitable Life of New York, and J. H. 
Harrop, Equitable manager in Salt Lake 
City, were guests. 








To Study Brokerage Agreement 


DENVER, Feb. 18.—The Life Agency 
Managers Association has appointed a 
committee to devise a workable, standard 
agreement, for acceptance and handling 
of brokerage business between offices. 
The members are A. B. Ballah, chair- 
man, Elmer Metcalfe and Harry Fabling. 
The committee will study the agreement 
in use in Portland, Ore., as a model. 





Baker Toronto Head 


H. A. H. Baker, C. L. U., manager 
Toronto No. 1 branch of the Great-West 
Life, was elected president of the newly 
organized Life Managers Association of 
Toronto, at the recent inaugural meet- 
ing. Mr. Baker’s life sales and man- 
agerial experience comprises successful 
years in Sherbrooke, Minneapolis, Win- 
nipeg and Toronto. He served as presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Life Managers 
Association and also of the Minneapolis 
Life Underwriters Association. 

He is 1937 chairman of the member- 
ship committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada. 





Mammell Wichita Speaker 


Clayton Mammell, home office general 
agent Farmers & Bankers Life, spoke 
at the February meeting of the Wichita 
Managers & General Agents Association 
on “Supervision Through Motivation.” 
Vice-president Wayne Clover, Penn Mu- 
tual, presided. 


Pays Group Premiums 

LANSING, MICH., Feb. 18.—During 
the General Motors strike the Olds 
Motor Works, a General Motors unit in 
which no strike occurred but many of 
whose divisions were closed for lack of 
materials cut off by the strike, main- 
tained the group insurance of its idle 
workers during the period when they 
were without steady income. 


Embry Agency’s Sales Congress 


The A. M. Embry agency of the 
Equitable of New York, in Kansas City, 
will hold its first annual sales congress 
for five days beginning March 15. 











A NEW YORK STATE Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, with a half century of 
success behind it, has General Agents’ con- 
tracts to offer good personal producers in 
several medium sized cities in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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Golden Anniversary in Maine 


Governor Barrows, Sylvan Phillips, R. 
E. Irish and Commissioner Spencer 
Speak at Portland Banquet 








The 50th anniversary of the Maine 
Life Underwriters Association was cele- 
brated at a banquet by the South Maine 
Association in ,Portland. 

Governor Barrows. emphasized the 
high type of men operating for life in- 
surance companies in Maine. Particular 
honor was paid President Sylvan B. 
Phillips of the Union Mutual Life, who 
is one of the two oldest members of the 
association in the state, and because he 
recently completed 50 years of service 
with the Union Mutual Life. Mr. Phil- 
lips reminisced, bringing out interesting 
happenings in life insurance over the 50 
year period. 

R. E. Irish, vice-president of the Union 
Mutual, stressed the value of the associa- 
tion to the field men outlining the asso- 
ciation’s development. He said the 
Maine association is older than the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
by three years and was one of the orig- 
inal incorporators of that association. 

Mr. Irish congratulated the agents for 
their high type of competition. He 
urged them to take an interest in the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and its work. He told of the activities 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and of the work of the 
agency practices committee. He intro- 
duced the Borden and Busse sales film, 
— was furnished by the Union Mu- 
tual. 

Commissioner Spencer of Maine spoke. 
Lewis A. Barker, Jr., president of the 
association, was toastmaster. I. S. Saw- 
yer, who is retiring as a general agent 
of the New England Mutual, and is one 
of the oldest members of the association, 
was presented with an honorary life 
membership. 

* O* 


Program Is Announced for 
St. Louis Sales Congress 





ST. LOUIS, Feb. 18—Complete de- 
tails for the sales congress Feb. 26 of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis have been announced. 

Dick Oliver, New York Life, will be 
chairman. Morning speakers will be 
Gale F. Johnston, head of the Metro- 
politan Life southwestern group divi- 
sion, on “Building Prestige,” and Grif- 
fin M. Lovelace, vice-president, New 
York Life. 

Howard Cammack, John Hancock 
Mutual, will preside in the afternoon. 
Adam Rosenthal, Connecticut Mutual, 
will discuss “Settlement Options” and 
L. S. Becker, Lincoln National Life, 
will talk on “Prospecting.” A_ sales 
demonstration will be given by Harry 
Wuertenbaecher, Penn Mutual, who is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. R. B. Coolidge, Aetna Life 
superintendent of agencies, will speak 
on “Client Building.” 

G. T. Stephenson, director trust re- 
search department graduate school of 
banking, sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association, discussed ‘“Re- 
cent Developments in Life Insurance 
and Trust Relationships” at a meeting 
Thursday to which members of the 
St. Louis association were invited. 


* * * 


Cleveland Sales Congress Set 


The northeastern Ohio sales congress 
is scheduled for March 13 in Cleveland. 
There will be only four speakers, instead 
of six or more as in former years. More 
time will be given to speakers to develop 
their subjects. 

The entire morning session will be 
given to T. H. Eliot, general counsel, 
social security board, Washington, who 
will talk on “Social Security.” Ques- 














ican 
—. Re 
tions written and turned in before the = 
meeting will be answered. Claris J “Joh 
Adams, president Ohio State Life, wi I Hyp 
be the luncheon speaker. Afternoo, M2 “ 
speakers will be C. D. Friebolin, referee" 
in bankruptcy, Cleveland, and V, 3 the | 
Coffin, superintendent of agencies Cop. = 
necticut Mutual Life. iia 
Ross Norris, general agent Security i the | 
Mutual, is chairman of the program com. J appl 
mittee. write 
*x* * * office 
Columbus Association Sales Fa 
recto 
Congress to Be Held Feb. 27 aes 
wer 
busin 
COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 18.—The Life I intro 
Underwriters Association of Columby; —& of th 
will hold its annual sales congress Feb, J 2°¥° 
27. Life men from more than half th [ee "“S” 
counties of the state have been invited, ba 
President S. C. Deckard will preside spr 
at the morning session and J. Boyd J tant 
Davis, treasurer of the association, a J talk 
the afternoon meeting. Raymond (¢ 
Gauch, vice-president of the association, Ph 
and chairman of the committee on ar J pirmi 
rangements, will preside at the luncheon lin D 
when Paul Speicher, R. & R. Service 
will speak. wi 
Speakers at the morning session wil bs 
be H. J. Cummings, vice-president and Posed 
superintendent of agencies Minnesota BP trodu 
Mutual Life, and L. D. Fowler, genera I wiler 
agent Connecticut Mutual, Cincinnati, also | 
At the afternoon session, A. H. Kol. 
lenberg, Mutual Benefit Life, Grani J For 
Rapids, Mich., and L. O. Schriver, Aetm = 
Life, Peoria, Ill., former president of the JR “°° 
National association, will appear. Itis Rg, 
expected that 400 will attend. D be re 
* xk * Ng 


Leading Producers Given os 
Awards at Shreveport, LaF 








Min 
super! 
Leading producers representing 11% Life, : 
companies were awarded diplomas — 





the first annual leaders’ banquet held i 
Shreveport, La., under joint auspice 
of the Shreveport Underwriters Asse 
ciation and the Life Managers Club. The 
featured speaker was A. R. Jaqua, asst 
ciate editor Diamond Life Bulletins 
Other speakers were Mayor Sam Calt- 
well and W. Longwill, secretary 
manager of the chamber of commertt 
W. F. Woods, Prudential manager, ani 
L. E, Throgmorton, associate managt 
Aetna Life and president of the Louis: 
ana Association of Life Underwriters 5 
presided. é 
Leading producers winning awarh—™ 
for achievement in 1936 are: Aetna, DT Presti 
H. Powell; Guardian Life, B. W. Fant @ang 7. 
Kansas City Life, Ben Burman, )Kansa 
nings; Jefferson Standard, J. L. Bullo tain t 
Metropolitan Life, C. R. Gardner; Mas 
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sachusetts Mutual, H. A. Kirsch; Gre 7 Dem 
Southern Life, E. W. Bellows; Pest ngs 
Mutual, F. L. Forte; Prudential, G. LE A 





Nelson, Ruston; Mutual Life, H. Ap 
O’Neal; Life of Virginia, J. W. Cook 
Lincoln National, L. M. Gregory; New 
York Life, F. C. McClendon; Unite! 
Benefit Life, J. B. Feneny, and Travel 
ers, W. S. Brown. 

The association plans a meeting 
March 10 at which Mrs. Franklin D 
Roosevelt will speak. An attendance 0f 
around 1,500 is anticipated. Shrevep0t 
has one of the four associations in th) 
state, the other three being at New Oty ® 
leans, Baton Rouge and LaFayette. 

* * x : 

Milwaukee—R. B. Hull, managing @') 3B 
rector National association, spoke 
“Life Insurance—the Back Log © 
American Thrift.” Members of the MIP@ 
waukee Life Managers & General Agel 
Association were guests. 

* *k x 

Lake County, Il.—Samuel Leland, Jt 
manager of the life department of Ft 
S. James & Co., Chicago, spoke at! 
meeting in Waukegan on social secutil! 
and its relation to life insurance. 

(te. 3k 

Spokane, Wash.—More than 100 # 

tended to hear R. B. Hull, managill 
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director National association, talk on 
“Life Insurance, the Backlog of Amer- 


jcan Thrift.” 


* * 
Rockford, yu.—A. A. Butler of the Mu- 









; tual Life of New York, Heifetz agency, 
‘Ore the Chicago, addressed the 30 members on 

Claris “John Doe, Life Underwriters, Inc. 
ife, will Hypothetically, each underwriter became 
aes corporation, with his company the 
ternoon coined his agency head the chairman of 
-Teferce I ine board, his majority stockholders, his 

V. B. family (wife and children, or other de- 
eS Con. MF pendents), Mr. Butler explained. Func- 

tion of each officer and responsibility of 
Security the corporation were detailed and then 
mM com applied to the duties of each Life Under- 
writer, Inc., present from president to 
boy. 
or x ok Ox 
les Fargo, N. D.—R. B. Hull, managing di- 
rector National association, gave an ad- 
eb. 2] HB tress. Members of the “Quota Club” 
were in attendance and a number of 
pusiness women were on hand. He was 
“he Life I introduced by Jay Simpson, president 
dlumbus of the North Dakota association. W. L. 
ss Feb Boyce, New York City general agent, 
SS iC), Me vas present and brought greetings. He 
half the HF was formerly a North Dakota man. 
vited, 4 e's & 

preside | Springfield, Ill—Roy L. Davis, assis- 

Boyd #& tant state director of insurance, will 
tion, at Je talk Friday on an Trends.” 
ond C. Birmingham, Ala.—The association is 
ciation, HF sponsoring an address to be delivered in 
| ON at HF Birmingham, March 23, by Mrs. Frank- 
incheon, J lin D. Roosevelt. 

Service, we 
Wichita, Kan.—G. D. Davis, manager 
ion wil ‘field research Penn Mutual, spoke on 
| “Our Job.” President Wayne Clover, 
ent ani # Kansas general agent Penn Mutual, in- 
innesota troduced the speaker and Willard Det- 
genera J wiler of the underwriting department, 
nati, ‘also from the home office. 
H. Kol * * * 

Grani J ‘Fort Dodge, Ia.—A. J. Moe, general 
r, Aetna agent Mutual Benefit Life, discussed the 
t of the Mee federal social security act. 

-_ * * * . 
tis ' St. Paul—Fat years must in the future 
| be relied on by the individual to pro- 
vide his social security in the lean years, 
' Rk. B. Hull, managing director National 
n a association, said at the luncheon meet- 
ing. 
t La s * *k * 
’ | Minneapolis—H. G. Kenagy, agency 
'superintendent of the Mutual Benefit 






ife, spoke on “The Agent and His Com- 
any.” 
“Closing” was the subject discussed 
t the school conducted by the Minne- 
polis association. The speaker was L. 
. Lynch of the John Hancock. 
* * * 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Dr. Dilworth 
Walker, University of Utah, spoke on 
The Place of Life Insurance in Our 
Vational Social Security Program.” He 
‘held the program will not prove disad- 
»Vantageous to life insurance. Dr. J. J. 
Jones, state commissioner of health, 
spoke on “The State Health Program and 
ts Relation to Life Insurance.” 
* * * 
Kansas City—At the second afternoon 
seminar meeting Feb. 19, George Maltby, 
PEquitable of Iowa, will talk on “What 
Prestige Means to the Life Underwriter” 
and J. T. Langston, tax attorney of the 
Kansas City Life, on taxes as they per- 
tain to life insurance. 
* * * 
Denver—The old age benefit section of 
the social security act is an endorsement 
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1 G Lp wet the life insurance principle and can 
"H. Apattectively be presented as such in 
C ok Selling, Wallace Boileau, second vice- 
- COOK, : president Penn Mutual, told the Colorado 
‘Y; New > ssociation in a talk on “Life Insurance 
Uniti in Relation to the Social Security Act.” 





is theme was that the government has 
Onsidered that principle of such tre- 
Mendous importance in providing for 
Kconomic security of the country that 
it has adopted it in limited form on a 
ompulsory basis. 

Life companies can go on from there. 
here will be very little overlapping, 
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Jew On € pointed out. 
rette. fie * * * 
Philadelphia—Arrangements are being 
ing é-EiR ade for the sales congress at the 
— ole nf cvue-Stratford March 1. Louis Behr 
ope oe wwe Equitable Life of New York in 
the Mi: “ lcago, leader in his company last year 
Agent a sales, will speak. Another 






ae e J. M. Gantz of Cincinnati, gen- 
ret Pacific Mutual Life, and the 
Ub is Hubert Greaves, professor of 
lc speaking at Yale. 
*x* kK Ox 
toronto, Can.—The sales congress took 
Wess this week with C. C. Martin, Great- 
wrod Life, as chairman. The main 
aker was J. E. Bragg of New York 
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National Association to 
Stage Writing Contest 











A national letter writing contest to be 
known as “The Roll Call of American 
Youth,” designed to stimulate and en- 
courage study of life insurance in the 
high schools and secondary schools and 
promote a better understanding among 
students of its uses and purposes of life 
insurance, is the latest project of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Arrangements in all local association 
cities will begin this month and the con- 
test will continue until May 22, closing 
day of the 1937 Life Insurance Week. 
Each local assocjation will organize, 
manage and conduct its own contest, the 
winners in which will be eligible for 
the national competition. 

The National association offers $1,525 
prizes to sucessful contestants, and a 
board of judges composed of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance Whar- 
ton School of Finance & Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager Life Sales 
Research Bureau; Lincoln, presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life; J. T. Madden, 
dean school of commerce, accounts and 
finance, New York University, and T. 
M. Riehle, president National associa- 
tion, will judge the letters. 

The prizes are: First, $200; second, 
$150; third, $100, and fourth, $75. There 
are also 10 prizes of $50 each and 20 
prizes of $25 each. In addition to the 
national prizes, local associations are 
urged to offer small cash prizes to local 
contestants. 

A national committee of 30 leaders in 
the life field, under chairmanship of W. 
R. Furey of Pittsburgh, working in close 
cooperation with the committee on edu- 
cation of National association of which 
H. J. Johnson, national trustee, is chair- 
man, has been appointed to handle the 
national phase of the contest. Local 
committees will be appointed in all local 
association cities to direct the project. 








then “Explaining our Product,” followed 
by “Presenting the Plan,” and finally 
“Closing the Sale.’ Hume Crawford of 
the Manufacturers Life was assigned 


“Prospecting.” H. A. H. Baker, Great- 
West Life, had as his subject, “More 
Thoughts on Simple Selling.” T. 


Robinson, London Life, also gave a talk. 
* * * 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—At the meeting this 
week A. R. Jaqua of Cincinnati, associate 
editor Diamond Life Bulletins, spoke on 
“Why Men Succeed.” 

* * * 


Neenah-Menasha, Wis.—The importance 
of trust administration of life insurance 
was stressed by G. A. Greeley, secretary- 
treasurer of the First Trust Company of 
Oshkosh. 

* * * 


Freeport, lll.—L. R. Carlile of Rock- 
ford, Sun Life of Canada, outlined the 
need of establishing a “property box” 
of the right sort for old age retirement. 
He said that during the first stage of 
human experience the “learning,” people 
are consumers and not producers, while 
the second, the “earning,” people are 
consumers and producers, and the third, 
“yearning,” people as in the first stage 
consume and do not produce. 

It is necessary, he said, that a sys- 
tematic saving of earnings in the second 
period be made to take care of the 
third. He pointed out how life com- 
panies fulfill this requirement. 

* *K * 


Corpus Christi, Tex.—B. F. Miller, 
principal Wynn Seale junior high school, 
was guest speaker at the regular lunch- 
eon meeting. His subject was “Problem 
Children and Corrective Methods Taught 
in the High School.” H. E. Jeurgens 
was program chairman. 

* * x 
Peoria, tll—Roger B. Hull addressed 
the monthly meeting Monday, which was 
also attended by members of the Peoria 
Advertising & Selling Club. 

* * x 
Cineinnati—Life insurance was por- 
trayed by R. B. Hull as a great social 
and economic force in the safeguarding 





vu? Manager Guardian Life. He spoke 
T times, first on “Proving the Need” 
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News ABOUT 


LiFE POLICIES 








PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 
in Policy Literature, Rate Books, ete. 
Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 





Great-West Life’s Changes 


Announces Increases in Rates on All 
Single Premium Annuities—Some 


Policies Withdrawn 








The Great-West Life of Winnipeg 
states that owing to the prevailing low 
interest returns on new investments, an 
increase on all single premium annuity 
rates will go into effect March 1. In 
the revision a new single premium instal- 
ment refund annuity plan will be in- 
cluded to replace the present single 
premium cash refund annuity. 


Premium Suspense Accounts 


The company also announces that 
effective with all new premium suspense 
accounts after March 1, a guaranteed 
rate of interest of 3 percent only will be 
allowed subject to the further provision 
that in the event of withdrawal of the 
account only 2 percent shall be con- 
sidered to have been allowed on the bal- 
ance withdrawn in determining the with- 
drawal value. The effect of this will 
be that 3 percent interest will apply to 
deposits actually used to pay premiums 
as they fall due while only 2 percent 
will apply to the part or whole or any 
original deposit which may later be 
withdrawn. The maximum period for 
which premiums may be prepaid will be 
20 years except that prepayment for only 
10 years’ premiums will be accepted in 
the case of retirement annuity policies. 
The maximum deposit which will be 
accepted, including any existing 
amounts already on deposit, will be 
$10,000 except that only $5,000 will be 
accepted in prepayment of premiums 
on retirement annuity policies. 


Withdraws Some Policies 


As of March 1, no further additional 
deposits on previously existing premium 
suspense accounts will be accepted. Such 
additional deposits may be tendered as 
new premium suspense accounts subject 
to the rate of interest, withdrawal con- 
ditions, and limits of amount. Premiums 
will be paid from these new accounts 
only when the balance in any previously 
existing account has been exhausted. 
The Great-West Life announces that 
in Minnesota where the law does not 
provide for withdrawal of any funds on 
deposit for prepayment of future pre- 
miums without surrender of the policy 
itself, the guaranteed rate of interest 
applicable to these premium suspense ac- 








factor in national economy in an ad- 
dress before the Cincinnati association 
and Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 








counts on or after March 1 will be 3 
percent. 

Effective March 1, the non-participat- 
ing retirement annuity, the non-partici- 
pating endowments of less than 15 
years, and non-participating single pre- 
mium endowments will be withdrawn. 


Examples of rates of the immediate life 
annuity, $100 per year, are given as 
follows: 





Old New 
Rate Rate 
$1,890 $2,031 

1,58 1,68 

1,233 1,291 

86 897 
531 544 


Premium Suspense Account 
Reposit required to prepay 20 annual 
premiums of $100 each: 


YS rae $1,421.20 
TOG SEO BUNS eeceecesasduvadses 1,487.70 


Rates Being Increased 


The Prudential has raised its single 
premium life and endowment rates at 
every age, the increase being 1 percent 
plus $10. For example the old rate for 
single premium ordinary life at 40 was 
$485.03 and the new rate $499.88. Other 
companies, among them the Equitable 
Life of Iowa have recently raised rates 
or sharply restricted their limits on sin- 
gle premium forms and additional mod- 
ifications are expected shortly from 
other companies. 


National’s Limits on Women 


The National Life of Vermont has in- 
creased its maximum limits on women 
from ages 12 to 65. From ages 12 to 14 
it will write $10,000; from 15 to 19, 
$45,000; 20 and 21, $75,000; 22 to 26, 
$135,000; 26 to 55, $150,000; 60, $45,000; 
65, $30,000. 


Will Increase Rates 


The Columbian National Life an- 
nounces that effective March 1 an in- 
crease will be made in premium rates 
due to drop in rate of interest earned. 


Prudential’s Agency Meeting 

The annual agency meeting of the 
Prudential will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. The 
registration will start April 25 and the 
convention will close with a banquet 
April 28. 


President Perry to Visit Peoria 

President B. J. Perry of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual is planning to be at 
Peoria March 1 where he will speak 
before the annual agency gathering of 
the Kenney Williamson general agency. 
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to 65 next birthday. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life imsurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, from birth 


Qe 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
ee 
Basif S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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| AGENCY NEws 


Engle’s 20 Phoenix Years 
Marked by Party in Tulsa 


Celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
Frank Engle’s association with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, a luncheon party was held 
in his honor in Tulsa. Present were his 
partner, E. L. Allison, a score of policy- 
holders, a number of fellow agents in 
the George C. Summy agency of Okla- 
homa City, one of the most successful in 
the Phoemix Mutual, and A. R. Jaqua of 
The Diamond Life Bulletins. 

The Engle & Allison partnership is 
famous throughout Oklahoma and 
among Phoenix Mutual men. Both mem- 
bers of the partnership are consistently 
among the leaders in the company force; 
Frank Engle has been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He was 
presented with a large album filled with 
letters, telegrams and cards from asso- 
ciates and policyholders. 

Both members have had material pub- 
lished by The Diamond Life Bulletins. 
They are noted for their program and 
audit work; for their knowledge of estate 
analysis, business insurance, tax insur- 
ance and personal insurance service and 



















































































have an enviable clientele of business 
leaders. They have the professional atti- 
tude toward their work and their advice 
is freely sought not only on life insur- 
ance problems but on general estate 
building problems. 

Mr. Engle is the son of a banker, but 
he early decided against that business to 
become a securities salesman and gradu- 
ated into life insurance when he realized 
that insurance alone could solve the 
financial problems of most men. 


Nesbitt Agency’s Dinner 

D. F. Nesbitt, general agent Colum- 
bian National Life, Springfield, Mass., 
entertained a number of his business as- 
sociates at a dinner cerebrating the close 
of a year of excellent progress for the 
agency. 

Present from the home office were 
Vice-Presidents A. A. McFall and N. 
M. Hughes; C. C. Mullen and N. R. 
Kinney, assistant secretaries; J. Y. Rud- 
dock, actuary; H. W. Crawford, med- 
ical director; T. T. McClintock, service 
manager; P. E, Tumblety and L. F. 
Murphy, claim representatives; W. R. 
Beardslee, agency supervisor, and L. L. 
Howard, advertising manager. 

General Agent Thayer Quinby of Bos- 
ton was also present with H. S. E. 
Payntar and Mark Durston of his 
agency. Guests associated with the Nes- 
bitt agency were John Collins, G. V. 
Ross, James Corriden, J. T. O’Brien, 
E. L. Godfrey, W. E. Peach, M. S. Har- 
low and Jerry Sullivan. 


Rodruck with Yeomen Mutual 


R. C. Rodruck has been appointed 
general agent of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life for western Washington, with 
headquarters at 1411 Fourth avenue 
building, Seattle. 

Active in life insurance work in the 
northwest since 1917, Mr. Rodruck is 
widely known in insurance selling and 
management circles. 


Wright to Go Abroad 


Harry T. Wright, associate manager 
of the Woody agency of the Equitable 
of New York in Chicago and former 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is arranging to leave 
June 23 on a five weeks trip abroad. 


Illinois State Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Life Underwriters Association will 
be held at Aurora May 1. The officers 
and directors will meet the evening 
before. B. Stumm, general agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Aurora, is 
chairman of the program committee. 


Roy L. Davis Honored 


A complimentary luncheon was tend- 
ered Roy L. Davis, assistant Illinois 
state director of insurance, by some of 
the members of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association Wednesday, he hav- 
ing been a former president of that 
body. Harry T. Wright, Equitabe Life 
of New York and former chairman 
Million Dollar Round Table, presided. 
Those who spoke were J. Hawley Wil- 
son, Massachusetts Mutual, former 
president Illinois State Association of 
Life Underwriters; C. B. Stumes, Penn 
Mutual, chairman General Agents & 
Managers Division Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association and chairman of the 
legislative committee; E. B. Thurman, 
New England Mutual; P. B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Life of New York; C. M. 
Cartwright, THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
writer; W. M. Houze, John Hancock 
Mutual; Charles Axelson, Northwestern 
Mutual; H. M. Sollenberger, Spring- 
field, Ill, Mutual Benefit, president 
state association; F. L. Bowen, financial 
editor the Chicago “Daily News”; Mor- 
timer Buckley, Provident Mutual, chair- 
man Chicago C. L. U.; A. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, Chicago “Journal of Commerce;” 

F. Lawrence, president Life Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit and former 
Chicago president; A. E. McKeough, 
Penn Mutual, vice-president Chicago 











Life Underwriters Association, and A. 
C. Resek, license supervisor Chicago of- 
fice Illinois insurance department. 

Frederick Bruchholz, agency director 
New York Life and president Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association, which 
now has a membership of 1,350, paid 
tribute to Mr. Davis and on behalf of 
those present presented him with a gold 
knife and key. Others out of Chicago 
present were Kenney Williamson of 
Peoria, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual, and B. J. Stumm, Aurora gen- 
eral agent Northwestern Mutual. 


Says Prestige Building Pays 





Zimmerman Presents Conclusions at 
Meeting of Rhode Island 
Association 





Prestige is not a mushroom growth, 
C. J. Zimmerman, former president Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey and New Jersey general 
agent Connecticut Mutual Life, told the 
Rhode Island Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation at a luncheon meeting in Provi- 
dence. Prestige cannot be developed 
overnight, he said, but requires a pe- 
riod of years. 

He said it is just as important for a 
life agent to be known by his associates 
and competitors as a succesful life un- 
derwriter, as it is for a doctor to be 
recognized by his fellow practitioners 
as a good doctor. 


Ways to Build Reputation 


“Willingness to address groups of life 
underwriters, to speak to agencies of 
other companies when invited, to write 
an article for a newspaper or insurance 
publication on life insurance when re- 
quester, to contribute from time to time 
to your own home office publication; in 
other words, to give of yourself for the 
benefit of the life insurance fraternity, 
will develop your prestige. 

“Not an unimportant by-product is 
that it will make you a better life un- 
derwriter because it will be necessary, in 
order to do a good job of making a 
talk or writing an article, for you to do 
some studying to analyze the subject 
which you are going to discuss and 
thereby it will add to your knowledge. 

“Perhaps prestige is most important 
in our biggest job, that of prospecting. 
When we consider the fact that 85 per- 
cent of all sales are made to people 
whom we have known for a year or 
longer, or to whom we have been re- 
ferred, development of prestige with 
prospects assumes an increasing impor- 
tance. The use of testimonial letters 
and letters and cards of introduction, 
helps us to develop prestige with our 
prospects.” 


Oklahoma Escheat Bill Is 
Considered Very Dangerous 





Life companies operating in Okla- 
homa or with mortgage investments in 


-the state are much exercised over the 


filing of an escheat bill, a committee 
substitute for house bill 77, which was 
reported favorably by the house agri- 
cultural committee. It is considered 
very dangerous. It provides all corpora- 
tions would be required to dispose of 
any farm property now held within 
seven years from date of acquisition, 
otherwise the property automatically 
would escheat to the state. If real es- 
tate is held by, or transferred to, any 
corporation or person in trust for the 
corporate owner in order to evade the 
act, it likewise would be subject to 
escheat. 

Transfer or encumbrance in any man- 
ner to another corporation is specific- 
ally prohibited. Any person, firm or 
corporation taking title thereto and 
holding the property in trust for the 
benefit of a corporation, would be guilty 
of a felony and subject to a term in 
prison not exceeding three years, fine 
not exceeding $5,000 or both. As pro- 
posed it would become fully operative 











and effective in five years after a. 
proval. 

Another escheat measure, house }i 
131, by Singleton, has been introduce;, 
It is reported there is strong sentimen 
for enactment of an escheat bill in the 
present legislature. 


Life Companies Announce 
Sales Leaders for 193; 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGB 3) 


Simpson, Denver. AGENCIES: (1) Ho 
Voorhies, Chicago; (2) R. C. Davisgop, 
Detroit; (3) R. B. Oshier, San Francisco; 
(4) H. C. McCann, Bay City, Mich.; (5) 
P. M. Edge, Charlotte, N. C.; (6) AW, 
Friskey, Chicago; (7) S. H. Birgel, Ch. 
cago; (8) R. S. Pope, Bay City, Mich; 
(9) Cc. L. MeNulty, Dallas; (10) By 
Poindexter, Oklahoma City. STATE. 
(1) Il, (2) Mich., (3) Tex., (4) Cal, (5) 
Okla., (6) Ia., (7) Mo., (8) N. C., (9) Fla, 
(10) Pa. 





x * * 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 


PRODUCERS: (1) A. Finberg, St. Pau, 
$528,608; (2) Z W. Finberg, St. Pau, 
$407,921; (3) R. P. Innes, Detroit, $38). 
085; (4) Louis White, Toronto, $362,892); 
(5) A. Meunier, Montreal, $354,622; (6) 
R. E. Campbell, Toronto, $337.985; (7) J, 
S. Moreau, Quebec, $323,158; (8) ¥ 
Siegler, Montreal, $321,674; (9) W.¢ 
Addy, Minneapolis, $313,249; (10) S.J, 
Cohn, Detroit, $295,631. AGENCIES: (1) 
Winnipeg, $3,577,493; (2) Minnesota, 
$3,561,790; (3) Toronto 1, $3,540,325; (4) 
Detroit, $2,914,518; (5) Vancouver, B. (, 
$2,386,988; (6) Montreal 1, $2,367,989); 
(7) Chicago, $1,726,269; (8) Quebec City, 
$1,698,847; (9) Central Ontario, $1,596,140; 
(10) Nova Scotia, $1,238,234. STATES & 
PROVINCES: (1) Ontario, $10,477,537, 
(2) Quebec, $6,473,648; (3) Mich., $5,169. 
276; (4) Manitoba, $4,677,817; (5) Minn, 


$3,561,790; (6) British Columbia, $3,080, 


705; (7) I11, $2,266,825; (8) Sask., $2,009, 
162; (9) Alberta, $1,595,432; (10) Nova 
Scotia, $1,238,234. 
*x x * 
GULF LIFE 


Ordinary department only—PRODU: F 
Fink, Miami, $250,000; © 
(2) A. P. Phillips, Atlanta, $241,355; (3) F 
L. B. Lowry, Tampa, $167,667; (4) W.H BE 


CERS: (1) S. E. 


Faith, Atlanta, $130,923; (5) W. A. Snare, 
Miami, $126,848; (6) B. 


sonville, $110,849; (8) J. C. Mills, Tampa, 
$92,771; (9) J. R. Castine, Jacksonville, 
$88,713; 
$86,230. AGENCIES: 
Agency. $725,792; 
Agency, $597,909; 
Jacksonville, $422,250; (4) Atlanta orii- 
nary, $387,238; (5) H. L. Cooper, Jack- 
sonville, $110,849, (general agent—n 
sub-agents). 
420; (2) Ga., $1,380.452. 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 


(2) Lowry-Tamp 





Northwestern Mutual Meeting 


Vice-president 


rora, Ill., March 11. 


Discuss Tests for Agents 


Guest speaker of the San Antonio)” 
Life Managers and General Agents Club | 
was Dr. Verne Steward of Los Angeles 


who urged use of standardized tests fot 


selection of personnel of the agency © 
Use of tests, he asserted, will reduce tht 7 
number in an agency while it at tht 
same time increases volume through #7 


more efficient force. 


R. R. Lee, vice-president Southwest: ¥ 
ern Life, Dallas, agreed standards 0 § 


selection are of unquestioned value, but 
he stated that the contracts now givél 
are of such a character that the new 
agency cannot, because of self preserve 


tion, adopt a policy of accepting only A 
those agents who can meet the stant” 


ardized tests. He said proper selec 
tion on a basis of persistency of bus 


ness is best from his own experience "> 


connection with agency work. 


Make money selling accident insult ; 


ance. Send 10 cents for copy of Acc 


dent & Health Review, 175 W. Jacks?” 


Blvd., Chicago. 





B. Verplanck, — ~ 
Tampa, $118,375; (7) H. L. Cooper, Jack 7 


(10) R. S. Bacon, Jacksonville, — 
(1) Lowry-Miani F 


(3) Castine agency, F 


STATES: (1) Fla., $4,136: 0 


Edmund __ Fitzgerali ~ 
and Assistant Director of Agencies lL. 77 
J. Evans of the Northwestern Mutu! @ 7 
Life will be present as home office 7 
speakers before the annual meeting 
the B. J. Stumm general agency of At 77 
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_ LEGAL RESERVE: FRATERNALS 





| Hearing Held on Examination 





| Number of State Departments Take Up 


with the Modern Woodmen the 
Report Filed 





In Chicago on Monday a number of 
insurance commissioners gave a_hear- 


) ing on the examination of the Modern 


» Woodmen. 


The convention examina- 
tion was conducted by Oklahoma, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
yania and Washington. At the hearing 
Commissioner Murphy of Iowa was 
present as an observer accompanied by 


' Chief Deputy M. V. Pew. All the de- 


| partments that participated in the ex- 


‘ amination had representatives present 


except Pennsylvania. Commissioner 


> Read was on hand from Oklahoma, be- 


ing accompanied by Consulting Actu- 
ary F. M. Speakman and Examiner E. 
P. Higgins. Insurance Director Pal- 
mer of Illinois was accompanied by As- 


' sistant Director Roy L. Davis, Chief 
> Examiner L. W. Jost, Fraternal Super- 
' visor B. W. Risse and Examiners W. 
" D, Anderson, F. G. Brandle and Bruce 


> Batho. 


Commissioner Hobbs of Kan- 


sas had with him C. L. Paxson and 


| H.C. Higdon. 


' Minnesota had as his bodyguard Ex- 


> aminer 


Ray Albers. Commissioner 


" Dawson of South Dakota was accom- 



























> present. 
) port were gone over and both sides 
_ will now consider the recommendations 


panied by G. J. Kloppenburg of Cono- 
ver & Green of Chicago, consulting 
actuaries. Commissioner Mortensen of 
Wisconsin had with him Actuary 


: Jeseph McCormick. Virginia was rep- 
' resented by Chief Examiner T. T. 


Moore and Examiner Deane Haw. 


- Chief Actuary F. E. Houston was pres- 
' ent from Washington. 


All the directors and most of the of- 
ficers of the Modern Woodmen were 
The various points in the re- 


made. 





Oklahoma Congress Elects 
Officers of the Oklahoma Fraternal 


) Congress elected at the annual gathering 


in Oklahoma City are: President, Mrs. 


r Bailey Carmichael, Oklahoma City; vice- 
| President, John W. Hayson, Oklahoma 


City; second vice-president, Mrs. Mari- 


/ ¢tta Estes; third vice-president, W. H. 


Grimm, Praetorians; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Emma R. Richardson; state junior 
director, Mrs. Della Kuntz; first assist- 











Prospect Leads? 


Lutheran Brotherhood field men 
need never be idle for lack of 
Prospects. Our men have a 
selected field of operation. All 
Lutheran men, women and chil- 
dren are eligible for Brother- 
hood insurance. 


Lutheran salesmen, for 
a greater field in sell- 
ing, write 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INS. 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 














Commissioner Yetka of , 





ant, Miss Florence Broseau; second 
assistant, Mrs. Monta Robinson; dele- 
gate to the National Fraternal Congress 
meeting in Columbus, O., in August, R. 
P, Kuntz; alternate, J. H. Searcy, Tulsa. 


Polish National Alliance 
Election in 1935 Ruled Legal 


Difficulties of the Polish National Al- 
liance of Chicago arising from a long 
drawn out legal battle started by dis- 
gruntled members following an election 
held in 1935 when the new administra- 
tion was put in office, were dissipated 
this week by decision of the Illinois ap- 
pellate court upholding legality of the 
election. The court affirmed a decision 
of Superior Judge Gridley, who had dis- 
missed a quo warranto suit brought by 
a group of persons who were candidates 
for office at the Balitmore convention 
in 1935. 

The court found that the litigation 
“was based upon conclusions and not 
facts.” Dismisal of a quo warranto suit 
brought by Mrs, Helen Fleming Cza- 
chorski contesting election of Mrs. Bar- 
bara Ann Fisher as attorney for the Pol- 
ish Women’s Alliance also was affirmed 
b ythe Illinois appellate court. 


Lutheran Brotherhood Figures 


The Lutheran Brotherhood of Minne- 
apolis mortality ratio last year was 33.44 
percent, decrease 2.45. Its interest earn- 
ings were 4.21 percent as compared 
with 4.26. The assets are $6,497,321, 
gain $937,393. Its surplus is $558,288, 
gain $88,367. Its ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities is $109.46. The new business 
was $9,037,246, increase $1,130,000. 
Minnesota has the largest amount of 
insurance in force $12,657,301; next 
comes Pennsylvania, $6,920,645, followed 
closely by Wisconsin with $6,522,018. 
Iowa comes next with $3,266,682 and 
then North Dakota $3,046,357. 


Canadian Group to Meet 


The Canadian Fraternal Association 
will hold its annual meeting at London, 
Ont:, May 13-20. W. M. Couper, head 
of the Canadian Order of Foresters, who 
was on the program at the New York 
City annual meeting of the National 
Fraternal Congress last August, is 
president of the association. 


Nebraska Proposals Held Up 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 18.—After 
amending the bill permitting fraternals 
to be transformed into mutuals to pro- 
vide that they may not later become 
stock companies the unicameral legis- 
lature defeated the measure, opposition 
being based on the argument that it was 
a plan of officers to benefit at the ex- 
pense of policyholders. A bill to author- 
ize merger of fraternals, assets and all, 
with other companies was reconsidered, 
its author stating that after defeat of the 
companion bill it was useless. Both 
were referred back to the insurance com- 
mittee. It is understood the purpose of 
the two bills is to clear the way for mer- 
ger of the Royal Highlanders with the 
+i peace Life of Grand Island, a mu- 
tual. 


Certified Exchange Was Valid 


The Modern Woodmen has been up- 
held in a controversy that developed 
from the transfer program of 1933. The 
case was Kaleb et al. vs. Modern Wood- 
men. The decision was given by the 
Wyoming supreme court. Krainson was 
the assured. In June, 1929, when Krain- 
son was 75 years of age, the by-laws 
of Modern Woodmen were changed to 
require that benefit certificates held by 
members 70 years of age or older be 
put on an adequate basis by July 1, 
1930. On June 4, 1930, Krainson made 
application to exchange his $2,000 cer- 
tificate for a paid up certificate of $460. 























The transaction was completed and 
Krainson died July 24, 1930. 

The beneficiaries sought to recover 
on the surrendered certificate. They 
contended Krainson was mentally in- 
competent to make the application for 
exchange. 

The supreme court observed that 
Krainson had never been deciared in- 
sane or mentally incompetent and that 
the beneficiaries had the burden of proof 
on that issue. The evidence indicates 
that two of the beneficiaries consented 
to the making of the application for the 
exchange. Even though the consent of 
the beneficiaries did not create an es- 
toppel, they were also witnesses and 
gave opinion evidence to establish the 
mental unsoundness of their father. The 
court held that the fact that they con- 
sented to a transaction resulting from 
negotiations in which they participated 
was of some importance in tending to 
show that at the time of the act they 
believed their father was competent. 
Mere weakness of body or mind or of 








both do not constitute what the law re- 
gards as mental incompetency sufficient 
to render a contract voidable. 


Statement of the Maccabees 


The Maccabees of Detroit, represent- 
ing 59 years of fraternal service, in its 
new statement shows assets $46,843,146 
of which $21,843,135 are in government 
and municipal bonds, $9,358,430 mort- 
gages, $8,546,693 real estate, $5,377,564 
policy loans, and $478,672 cash. Its life 
insurance in force is $178,530,102. It 
paid in benefits last year $5,640,705. It 
has paid since organization $221,004,606. 


New Ohio Bills 


Bills have been introduced in the Ohio 
legislature permitting death benefits of a 
fraternal benefit society to be paid to the 
estate of the insured; reducing interest 
societies may charge from 4 to 3% per- 
cent; to provide that fraternals may 
grant insurance or annuities upon the 
lives of children of any age. 











Real Estate 


Total Assets 


Total 


C. L. BIGGS 


Supreme Record Keeper 
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Government and Municipal Bonds.................. $ 21,843,134.70 


First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 


Loans Secured by Members’ Certificates............. 
Cash and Bank Deposits......... 
In Course of Collection and Other Assets............ 


New members admitted during 1936 
Total benefit membership Dec. 31, 1936............. 
rotection in force......... 
Total benefits paid during 1936... 


g Melcaai ae $178,530, 102.23 

é Peer eee es $ 5,640,704.95 

Total benefits paid since organization............... $221 004,606.38 
Territory: 44 States, D. C. and 6 Provinces of Canada 
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8,546,692.88 
5,377,564.16 

478,671.55 
1,238,653.21 
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Our Own Home Office Building 


A Oct. 1, 1936 
_— (Increase 128.05%) 
Insurance, Dec. 31, 1929 


(Increase 20.45%) 





THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF FRATERNAL SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


AID 


The Aid Association for Lutherans has enjoyed 
a consistent growth since its organization in 1902 as a purely fraternal association, and now 


$167,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force with Total Assets over $21,278,000.00 
A REMARKABLE SIX-YEAR DEPRESSION RECORD 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1929... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccceseccssesseees $ 9,330,284.14 
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During this period, the Association paid $10,869,497.88 to certificate holders and beneficiaries. 


ASSOCIATION 


FOR 


LUTHERANS 


(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


21,278,116.66 


166,940,304.59 
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Hope Lessened for 
Aégent’s Exemption 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


agent’s compensation is an expense al- 
lowance, this can be paid directly- by the 
company as a business expense and 
would not be taxable under the social 
security law. This would mean revision 
of contracts for most companies. 

The larger life companies are in a 
position to, effect some economies in 
handling social security accounting 
through automatic punch-card tabulating 
machines. The smaller the company the 
less practicable is this procedure. 

Three essential steps in the handling 
of social security administrative machin- 
ery were suggested at last year’s special 
Eastern conference on the subject spon- 
sored by the Life Office Management 
Association, advanced by Assistant Ac- 
tuary R. A. Hohaus of the Metropolitan 
Life are (1) assignment to a single per- 
son or unit of responsibility for becom- 
ing and keeping fully informed of all 
social security legislation affecting the 
company as an employer and for initi- 





ating and following through the devel- 
opment of the compliance procedure for 
each such law; (2) continued close col- 
laboration of that personal unit with the 
legal and auditing division as well as 
those divisions actually maintaining a 
payroll record; (3) compilation of de- 
tailed data done, whenever practical, by 
the payroll division, with consolidation 
of all the reports for transmission to the 
federal and state agencies handled by 
that one person or unit—in other words, 
that person or unit is the “neck of the 
bottle” for the requirements placed on 
the company as employer by special se- 
curity legislation. 


May Be Transferred 


Whether such a program need be 
permanent or if the work can be even- 
tually entirely transferred and absorbed 
by the payroll and regular tax divisions 
of the company, only time can tell, Mr. 
Hohaus said, but emphasized that dur- 
ing the initial period of enactment of 
legislation and experimentation by fed- 
eral and state government with differ- 
ent types of laws and government ad- 
ministrative procedure, it is very ad- 
vantageous that the responsibility for 
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Trustees, If Wills Waive Ban, 
May Invest in Stocks 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18—A de- 
cision of interest to life men in Orphans 
court here permits banks to invest trust 
funds in common and preferred stocks in 
instances where wills are written waiv- 
ing the legislative restrictions of legal 
investments. 

The decision made it plain that, al- 
though in effect stocks may be as safe 
as bonds and mortgages, the court had 
no intention of determining what com- 
mon or preferred stocks could or should 
be purchased by trustees, stating: “We 
are merely permitting them to enter the 
field and choose wisely.” It also pointed 
out that there was no issue of infringe- 
ment of legal investments as determined 
‘by the legislature and wills written with- 
out specific exemption of these restric- 


——— 


tions were declared not affected by th 
decision. 

The decision was rendered in a tey 
case based on petition of the Pennsy. 
vania Company for Insurance of Live 
and Granting Annuities trustee of the 
estates of V. C. Carwithen and W. £ 
Donovan, whose wills, like many othe 
being administered by trust companies 
specifically exempted trustees from mak. 
ing investments in the so-called legal jp. 
vestments as prescribed. The Penngyl. 
vania Company and other fiduciaries 
joining in the case argued that there ar 
few “good first mortgage loans available 
for investment” and that other invest 
ments, such as government bonds, pro. 
duced an abnormally low return. Th 
court agreed in principle with this viey, 








development and supervision of a com- 
pany’s own administrative problems for 
each of these laws be centralized in a 
person or unit especially charged with 
that responsibility as his or its major 
function. 

The cost of the administrative and 
clerical work involved in making re- 
ports to the state and federal govern- 
ment amounts to a considerable increase 
in the tax itself. This is true of all 
taxes paid by life companies and is prob- 
ably even more the case with social se- 
curity on account of the vast number of 
employes covered and the small amount 
involved in each entry. Inclusion of 
agents as employes would still further 
swell this hidden cost. 

At the Life Office Management con- 
ference previously mentioned, J. K. Sul- 
livan, supervisor, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
analyzed that company’s figures to ar- 
rive at the cost of compliance with vari- 
ous tax laws. The average for all forms 
of tax was almost exactly 2 percent of 
the amount of tax. As a check on his 
figures Mr. Sullivan quoted a _ study 
made by Prof. R. M. Haig of Columbia 
University, who examined 163 corpora- 
tions showing a cost of compliance of 
2.3 percent total taxes paid for all cor- 
porations, and 2.5 percent in the case of 
the insurance companies included in the 
study. 


Littlejohn and Associates 
on Trial in Federal Court 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 18— 
The federal court trial of four former 
officials of the National Aid Society, 
who are charged with using the mails 
to defraud in connection with the opera- 


tion of the society, got under way here |. 


this week. The defendants are A. C. 
Littlejohn, H. C. Robinson, F. A. 
Auten and H. W. Greb. 

Two indictments returned against 
them in 1935 charge that the society 
was organized in Colorado and Indiana 
but used Springfield as headquarters so 
that members “could not have ready 
access to officials”; that the society es- 
timated its assets at $100,000, while it 
actually was practically insolvent; that 
60 percent of the money paid in went 
for salaries of officers and less than 
40 percent toward liabilities; that new 
members signed applications for mem- 
bership on forms setting forth only 
maximum benefits, containing false rep- 
resentations, and omitting numerous 
exceptions contained in the society’s 
by-laws; that members paid in $1 
monthly; that no physical examinations 
were required; and that the society set 
up restrictions by which benefit pay- 
ments were slashed if a policyholder 
died from any of a number of the more 
common causes of death. 

The government has subpoenaed 75 
witnesses from 20 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the defense has 
at least 50 witnesses. 





Supervisors in Pittsburgh 
Enroll in Agency Cours 


Twenty-one leaders in the field in 
Pittsburgh have enrolled in a two weeks 
school in agency management, to be 
conducted by the Life Sales Research 
Bureau, and sponsored by the Super 
visors’ Club of Pittsburgh Life Under 
writers Association. 

The course will embrace recruiting 
training, supervision, motivation, plan 
ning and financial management, to be 
discussed by members of the Burea 
staff and outstanding agency leaders 
from other sections. 

Classes will be held from March 2% 
to April 9, inclusive. Enrollment wil 
be limited to 35. Cost of the complete 
course is $100. 

Forty members of the club will hear 
an address Feb. 23, by W. C. Arther, 
president and director of F. A. Ensign 
Advertising Agency, on “Teaching Mer 
chandising.’” Mr. Arther teaches sales 
manship at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Federal Union Rehabilitation 


COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 18.—Policy- 
holders of the Federal Union Life o 
Cincinnati will be given a_ chance to 
vote on a rehabilitation plan submitted 
to the court. If there is no serious ob 
jection, the plan will be approved 
submitted by the insurance department. 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 








Answering Some Objections 
Put Forth in Sales Clinic 





The first of a series of business-getter 
ales clinics, conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association on 
Answering Present_ Day Ojections,” 
yas held last week. These clinics, spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Supervisors 
lub, are set up not to answer such 
rerennial objections as “I have all the 
ie insurance I can handle at present”’— 
[ haven’t any money”—“See me some 
ther time”—but, on the contrary, are 
intended to bring out the weak points 
and fallacies either of present day argu- 
ments advanced against the purchase of 
ie insurance or of certain new prod- 
cts offered as substitutes for insurance. 
he club, after canvassing its member- 
ship through the medium of question- 
aires, chose six outstanding objections 
0 be presented at the first two clinics. 
Representative answers to those objec- 
tions, which had actually worked in 
specific instances, were carefully pre- 
pared in advance and a composite of 
these answers, together with extempo- 
aneous contributions from the floor, 
follows: 
* * * 


Why Buy Life Insurance When: We 
May Be in for a Period of Inflation?— 
“Life insurance has a record of 105 
yaars of security and stability, through 
good times and bad.”—‘Inflation has 
never put bread and butter on any man’s 
table, but life insurance has.”—‘‘When a 
person thinks about the purchasing 
power of money, he naturally wonders 
what that purchasing power will be in 
dollars at some later time. We know 
that a dollar purchased 100 cents worth 
of commodities in 1926, that in 1929 it 
took two of those dollars to purchase 
the same commodities, yet in March, 
1932, it took only 80 cents to purchase 
them.” “In 1900 a period of 3 percent 
interest was predicted for the next 20 
years, and yet during the world war 
there were many instances of 15 percent 
interest. Lists of AAA bonds over any 
ten year period show wide ranges in 

arket value; common stocks even more 

0. Furthermore, the market value at 
the time money is needed exclusively 
controls one’s financial situation. Life 
msurance, on the contrary, is money 
guaranteed not only as a stated mini- 
mum sum, but also with the provision 
hat it can be used when desired. Upon 
maturity the proceeds may be used in 
part during prosperous years, when 
prices are high and dollars are ‘short,’ 
and the balance carefully safeguarded by 
he insurance company for later use at 
4 time when dolars are ‘long.’” 


* *k x 


, “Gives Fine Hedging Against Changes 
in Price” “Life insurance gives the finest 
Possible hedging against changes in the 
Price structure. There is little chance 
that extensive inflation will ever occur 
in the United States and we may be 
quite confident that the life insurance 
estates will continue to give satisfactory 
performance in the future.” 
Assuming even a 100 percent rise in 
deg during a strong inflationary pe- 
is j history shows that such a condition 
tion Ways followed by_a period of defla- 
_ Successful manipulation might be 
~ the ution at such a time, but the 
owadd lies in the fact that the average 
~ or Is unable to pick the right time 
ia uy and the right time to sell. In- 
* — in real estate is not the answer, 
ibs estate is the most logical target 
lation <4 taxes levied during an in- 
‘hint period to meet increased gov- 
the Costs. Common stocks are not 
answer. Industrial corporations, as 





well as individuals, are confronted with 
serious problems during inflationary pe- 
riods. Increased production and expan- 
sion of plant facilities occur during ris- 
ing prices, with a resultant increase in 
capital and overhead. Reasonable re- 
turns on this capital and overhead are 
difficult or even impossible when a de- 
cline occurs.” 

“Life insurance is the logical solu- 
tion. The question is not ‘How much 
will my dollar buy?’ but rather, ‘Do I 
have a dollar?’ If life insurance pro- 
ceeds mature during a period of high 
prices, the buying power of the proceeds 
may not be sufficient to meet all of the 
family’s requirements, but it is at least 
a step in the right direction towards 
satisfying those needs. The logical an- 
swer is to increase the amount of life 
insurance in force. The need for family 
and old age protection should not be 
subjected to the hazards of speculative 


investment.” 
x & 8 


“I Am Interested in Putting My 
Money Into Investment Trusts.”—“Life 
insurance and investment trusts are not 
competitive, in that they do not offer the 
same benefits. It is therefore necessary 
in discussing this objection with the 
prospect to first clarify his investment 
philosophy. Many plans of accumula- 
tion of wealth are in operation. Each 
man should use the plan best adapted 
and best fitted to his individual needs. 
Life insurance and investment trusts are 
similar in that they both call for regular 
savings deposits and both stipulate the 
length of time one must save. The in- 
vestment trust, however, does not offer 
the following provisions which life in- 
surance does: Does not guarantee the 
amount at maturity date; does not pro- 
vide continuation of premium payments 
during sickness or injury; it may provide 
that in case of death the necessary de- 
posits will be completed, but there is 
not provision for the full amount until 
the original maturity date of the plan; 
it does not offer the opportunity of re- 
ceiving double the face amount in case 
of accidental death; there is no loan 
value in case of emergency or unfore- 
seen expense; it is not impartially ex- 
amined at intervals by any department 
of the commonwealth; as regards taxes, 
funds from an investment trust are 
treated as any other asset of the estate; 
there is no provision for any continuous 
life income settlement; life insurance has 
a record of 105 years of satisfactory 





experience—the investment trust does 
not have enough history to determine 
what will happen in another great war, 
depression or plague; investment trust 
leaders cannot be declared as men of 
singleness of purpose, but are stock mar- 
ket men or investment experts. The 
very nature of the plan is the element 
of risk, intensified by market manipula- 
tions.” 
* *k * 


“I Am Putting My Money Into Baby 
Bonds.”—“I am glad you mentioned 
baby bonds, Mr. Prospect. It shows 
that you are discriminating in your 
choice of places to put your money and 
that is just why you will recognize the 
advantages of the insurance company 
plan after you have had the opportunity 
to look into it. 

“There are three situations, aren’t 
there? You may live, or you may not 
live, to maturity. And of course you 
may live and through no fault of your 
own be in serious financial difficulty, 
even to the point of bankruptcy. Baby 
bonds, the same as any other asset, may 
be seized by the creditors, but your in- 
vestment with the life company cannot 
be seized if it is properly arranged. 

“Now if you should not live, these 
baby bonds will be just like any other 
investment with respect to estate and 
inheritance taxes. They will be taxed— 
and of course along with the tax will be 
the administration costs for handling 
these funds in your estate. The life in- 
surance plan completely eliminates tax 
and administration expense. Then, too, 
an important item is the method by 
which the fund reaches your heirs. 
With the life insurance plan they may 
receive a monthly income while the 
fund lasts, but that privilege is not 
available with baby bonds. 

“Now as to you, Mr. Prospect, and 
your advantages with the insurance plan. 
After all you are probably planning to 
use this money yourself some day. 
When you want the money, it probably 
is not going to be 10 years from now, 
but more likely 20 or 25 years from now. 
In 10 years, however, your baby bond 
matures and you must find some place 
to again invest the money. Baby bonds 
may not be available for purchase then, 
so the problem will be harder even than 
now, and if you should make a mistake 
it will be harder to make it up. You 
will be 10 years older then. With life 
insurance the maturity date is later and 
yet if you must exercise an earlier ma- 
turity date due to unforeseen conditions, 
such a course is possible. 

“Moreover, there is the option, not 
available with the baby bond plan, to 
require the insurance company to pay 
a monthly. income at maturity and to 
oa this payment as long as you 
ive.” 





Symposium of Approaches for 
New Agents Is Given 





An absorbing problem—what type of 
simple approach to give the new agent 
which will get him into the interview 
and break the ice—was taken up in a 
novel way at the February meeting of 
the Life Agency Supervisors of Chicago. 
With R. J. Curry, Aetna Life, as dis- 
cussion leader, every member was called 
on to speak for two minutes, presenting 
the approach which had been found most 
effective in his agency. 

Some contributed quite well developed, 
although brief, sales talks, but the ma- 
jority inclined to the simpler approach 
designed mainly to get the new agent in 
and put him on his feet with a stranger. 

Most of these approaches are calcu- 
lated to be effective with agents even in 





their first week of training, for the most 
part the function of the approach being 
purely to make contacts with prospects, 
give the new agent confidence by secur- 
ing interviews even though brief, and to 
result in-some information, such as the 
date of the prospect’s birth, whether he 
is interested in death protection or a 
guaranteed income plan, etc. 

One agency assigns its new agents to 
specific office buildings, their job being 
cold canvass with a simple approach. 
They tell only their name, company, and 
state they are making an annuity survey 
to determine whether the social security 
act will prevent the public from buying 
annuities. As soon as they get an ex- 
pression of opinion out of the prospect, 
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USE QUOTA—YOUNGMAN 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 18—A definite 
quota objective can be ascertained 
mathematically, according to A. : 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit Life, New 
York, who spoke to the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association, on “Quota 
Busting.” The formula must be applied 
on the basis of personal experience in 
the past. From his records an agent can 
determine the number of calls necessary 
to make one contact—the number of 
contacts to make one selling interview— 
and the number of selling interviews to 
make one sale. To determine a schedule 
necessary to make his objective, the 
agent must work the formula backward. 
If he takes five selling interviews to 
make one sale and his average sale is 
$5,000, then he must make 500 interviews 
to sell $500,000, requiring 100 sales. If 
it takes two contacts to make one selling 
interview, then it will require 1,000 con- 
tacts. If records show it takes that pro- 
ducer 1% calls to make a contact, then 
it will take 1,500 calls to sell the given 
quota. 

Set Daily Quota 

Since the above quota covers a year’s 
period, it is necessary to break it down 
into a daily problem. In doing this, the 
agent should be honest with himself and 
set down the actual number of days he 
really works during the year. If this 
should be 250, then the necessary number 
of daily calls would be six. 

Mr. Youngman placed considerable 
importance on records and advised that 
he had figured his own down to the 
point where he knows exactly how much 
each average call is worth to him. But 
the records must be used to be of value. 
When he started out to do supervising 
work in 1934, he gave the formula to 
13 agents working with him. Results 
show that two of that number fell out 
as misfits. Out of the other 11, six in- 
creased their business 24% times over the 
previous year, and the other five in- 
creased their business 224 times. From 
the average in his office, it takes two 
calls to make offe contact, four contacts 
to make one selling interview, and eight 
selling interviews to make one paid-for 

ale. 
a Can Improve Ratios 

Records of producers can be bettered 
by improving any one or more of these 
three ratios. Mr. Youngman offered 
three methods of improving calls to con- 
tacts: (1) Never make a second call 
without a telephone appointment; (2) 
use the influence of a third person in 
making an entree; (3) make luncheon 
dates; and (4), use direct mail. 

The ratio of calls to selling interviews 
can be improved by cutting down the 
social conversation and coming to the 
point. This can be done by well-timed 
questions which seek to determine if the 
prospect is free to do business on a busi- 
ness basis; what he wants that he hasn’t 
got; what his minimum requirement for 
old age would be, etc. 

Mr. Youngman showed how silent 
salesmanship can be used, by displaying 
cards with terse statements. If the pros- 
pect tries to put the agent off, four ques- 
tions should be asked—when-why-how- 
and how much? 

The principal requirements for apply- 
ing a quota busting formula are records 
and a definite objective. Check results 
and constantly work to improve ratios. 








they get out quickly. They do this work 
for two days, conferring in the office 
with supervisors on various prospects 
developed. Then they go back to the 
more likely leads, say a man from the 
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home office is in town with a new idea 
and asking the privilege of a 15-minute 
interview in which to present it. 

Another approach stresses that 20 per- 
cent of estates are wasted after death. 
The new agent carries a brief question- 
naire designed to bring out salient data. 
This agency has not devised any ap- 
proach that works well with all new 
agents. The supervisor was of opinion 
the agent is more important than the ap- 
proach. 

A standardized presentation of an un- 
usual plan was advocated by one super- 
visor, This is based on the protection 
and investment appeal. The prospect 
usually says he is not interested in life 
insura ce. Then the agent stresses the 
man’s financial future, asking whether he 
has given enough thought to it in view 
of sweeping economic changes that have 
been and are taking place. The agent 
mentions $100 a month guaranteed in- 
come as a desirable provision, then goes 
swiftly into an income canvass, showing 
that $30,000 principal must be set aside 
at 4 percent net to provide $1,200 annual 
income. 

A number of the supervisors at their 
offices use a two-call plan for new agents. 
One starts with preparation by new 
agents of lists of close friends. They 
then go out on these lists, taking a pro- 
gram chart and getting information. The 
supervisor noted he went out with one 
man the morning of the supervisors’ 
meeting and in four calls secured 22 
leads. 


Agent’s Attitude Stated to 
re Be Very Important 


A supervisor said the agent’s attitude 
toward himself, his product and his po- 
tential customers is of greatest import- 
ance. His office uses a two call system, 
going to friends at first and using per- 
sonality “for all it is worth.” The tend- 
ency in this office is not to send a super- 
visor along unless the friend invites the 
agent to return. One office sends the 
new agent out on a retirement income 
approach which also is calculated to de- 
velop information on any potential large 
cash need. 

Challenging questions constitute four 
approaches for new agents used by a 
large office, the thought being that it is 
essential to get the new agent into the 
prospect’s office for a brief interview and 
to induce the prospect to talk. The ques- 
tions are: 

(1) “What is the one thing which 
your wife and children would find great 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to if 
you should die?” 

(2) “If you should die, which would 
you rather leave to your family, $100 a 
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month for 10 years or $200 a month for 
five years?” 

(3) “If you received a letter with a 
$1,000 stamp on it, would you look at it?” 

(4) “How much income would the so- 
cial security act give you at age 60 or 
65?” 

Another supervisor said there appear 
to be mainly two kinds of approaches 
for new agents, one to get over an idea 
quickly and the second to cause the 
prospect to talk. One question that ® 
asked is, “Have you closed your life in- 
surance books permanently?” Another 
is “Have you purchased any life insur- 
ance in the last two years?” A third is 
“What is your philosophy of life insur- 
ance?—Just why did you buy life insur- 
ant, and what do you think of it gener- 
ally? 

One agency finds its agents greatly in- 
terested and effective in using the ap- 
proach based on use of the optional set- 
tlement in the policy form, this approach 
being based on the single ‘question. aps a | 
show you how to make your life insur- 
ance worth 20 percent more to your 
family, would you be interested?” 

One supervisor said all life insurance 
men have identically the same approach, 
however it may be phrased. It re- 
volves around family needs and income. 
The average man is not especially inter- 
ested in the prospect of death and the 
need for death protection, but he is 
keenly interested in the general idea of 
insuring a guaranteed income for him- 
self. This office uses the unique idea, 
“How much of your income do you 
control?” 


Discloses Buying Power, 
Leads to Income Talk 


The agent then points out that the 
butcher, grocery, drugstore, landlord, 
public utilities and other creditors con- 
trol a certain portion of a man’s income; 
they tell him how much of his income 
he will pay to them. The agent then 
says, “Probably you don’t know just 
how much of your income you control, 
do you?” This frequently leads to a 
calculation which besides disclosing how 
much the prospect can spend for life 
insurance, inevitably runs into an income 
protection canvass. 

The indirect approach was recom- 
mended ‘by several supervisors. The 
most desirable form seems to be one ap- 
parently designed only to develop pros- 
pects, but with the real hidden purpose 
of interesting the man in insurance for 
himself. Usually this is most effective 
when it is delivered to friends of the 
agent, for he then can ask their opinion 
about a certain plan such as guaranteed 
income for life and the friend will ask 
questions about it\and be disarmed. One 
supervisor said the prospect will listen 
more attentively to a plan apparently in- 
tended for some one else than he will to 
one obviously intended for him. 


Agents Must Formulate Own 
Low Pressure Approach 


One office has no standardized ap- 
proach for new agents but insists that 
they have definite approaches which they 
formulate themselves. These must be 
low pressure and they must bring to the 
prospect a new or interesting idea. 

Roland D. Hinkle of the Equitable of 
New York said he had found the social 
security income slide rule approach very 
effective. This is the rule which is being 
sold by THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER and 
which shows the social security income 
at all ages. He said a standardized ap- 
proach cannot be used for all new agents, 
it must be varied for older or younger 
people. He favors joint work. A new 
agent in Mr. Hinkle’s unit who signed 
early in January, by using the social se- 
curity income slide rule as an approach 
has produced 11 applications. 

B. H. Groves, assistant manager Trav- 
elers, said with a multiple line company 
the accident approach is very effective. 
The agent states he is brand new in the 
business and asks opinion about an ac- 
cident contract. The approach to the 
life insurance is no problem, then, Mr. 
Groves said, as the agent knows the 
prospect. Automobile insurance may 
similarly be used. 





“Par” Permission 
Has Strings to It 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Mr. Pink stated in his decision. If it 
does not work or if competition proves 
unfair or onerous to the New York 
companies, he reserves the right to 
change his ruling, he warned. 

“There is considerable opinion to the 
effect that there is no real objection to 
having both kinds of business written 
by one company and that the New York 
law is obsolete on this point and should 
be amended,” said Mr. Pink in his de- 
cision. “Personally I do not agree with 
this view. It may be that experience 
will show that the New York theory is 
wrong and that both kinds of business 
should be permitted, but in my opinion 
the theory of separating the two kinds 
of business is correct. 


Temptations Present 


“It is apparent that, while both kinds 
of business may be written by one com- 
pany without serious abuse, there is al- 
ways a temptation to favor one class 
of business against the other where 
there is some emergency, or where there 
is something to be gained. There 
may not be abuses in any given case, but 
the danger of abuses is always present. 
I do not believe that we are ready to 
change the New York law, and cannot 
conscientiously advocate it. I believe 
that New York has adopted the cor- 
rect theory, even though none of the 
other states seem to follow it. 

“Having decided this, the question 
which remains is: Shall we permit the 
Connecticut companies to do here both 
kinds of business which they actually 
carry on not only in their home state 
but in every other state of the union, 
excepting New York. In view of the 
fact that these companies only do from 
15 to 17 percent of their entire business 
in the state of New York; that they are 
permitted to do both participating and 
nonparticipating business in every other 
state of the union; that the prohibition 
of both kinds of business in New York 
alone has little, if any, effect upon the 
financial soundness of these companies; 
that the prohibition makes it difficult for 
these companies to operate in the state, 
I am in favor of removing the admin- 
istrative restriction. 


Competitive Element Small * 


“It may be argued with some justifi- 
cation that it is unfair to permit the for- 
eign companies to do what New York 
companies are not permitted to do. There 
is an unfairness about the situation, but 
the actual competitive benefit which the 
Connecticut companies will gain is com- 
paratively small. In reaching a conclu- 
sion, I have been considerably influenced 
by comity between states. While we 
should properly bring up our own chil- 
dren on rigid standards, we should not 
be too insistent that other states follow 
exactly the same formulas, provided the 
essentials of safety are met. If the for- 
eign companies are permitted to do both 
classes of business in this state, it should 
only be upon compliance with rules and 
regulations which seem to us sound and 
wise. Based upon suggestions of Pro- 
fessor Patterson and the law revision 
committee, the department will impose 
the following requirements which must 
be met by any company seeking to do 
both classes of business. 

“(a) If such applicant has done any 
participating business prior to the mak- 
ing of such application, a statement 
should be submitted showing the profits 
and losses, expense limits and expenses 
with reference to its participating and 
its non-participating business, if any, and 
the manner in which any general outlays 
of the company have been and are being 
apportioned to each of such kinds of 
business, and such other_information as 
the superintendent may require for the 
purpose of determining whether its 
method of operation is fair and equitable 
to its participating policyholders. A 
similar statement should be filed each 
year in connection with the company’s 
annual statement. 

“(b) An agreement should be made 











RECORDS 


Connecticut Mutual.—An _ increag 
paid for insurance of 28.5 percent 
registered for January. Sales amg 
to $7,811,560 as compared with $¢ 
120 a year ago. Out of the 68 agey 
52 of them paid for more busineg 
January than they did in the corresp¢ 
ing month last year. é 

Monarch Life, Canada—New 
business in January showed an inege 
of 13 percent over the correspog 
month a year ago. This is the g 
consecutive month of increase, 

Massachusetts Mutual—After 
pleting a year in which every month 
corded a gain in new business deliyg 
as compared to the correspog 
month a year ago, and in additiog) 
uninterrupted gain in insurance in {g 
the company has launched the newy 





with similar gains for January, 


business delivered was $12,946 
against $11,520,859 in January, 1936) 
increase of 12.37 percent. The gain 
not confined to one section of the 
try, but was shared by 53 agen 
Terminations again were less in Jan 

than in the corresponding month a 
ago. The net increase in insurangg 
force for the month was $4,431,056, - 

W. M. Hammond, Los Angeles, 4 
Life—Reports a January gain of 8 
cent in paid-for new insurance. 

H. E. Belden, associate manager] 
Angeles, Union Central Life—Jan 
paid business shows gain of over! 
per cent. 4 

WwW. E. Lewis, Des Moines, Massa¢ 
setts Mutual Life—Showed 69 per @ 
gain in paid-for business in 1936, J 
all other agencies in percentage of 








by such company, evidenced by a 
lution of its board of directors or of 
appropriate body having power to bi 
such corporation and its stockholdej 
to the effect that, so long as any¢ 
standing participating policies or ¢ 
tracts of such company are held by p¢ 
sons resident in the state of New Yo 
all of the profits on its participating 4 
icies shall inure to the benefit of thep 
ticipating policyholders; and _ that 
profits on its participating policies sh 
be ascertained by allocating to such 
icies specific items of gain, expense, { 
loss attributable to such policies and 
equitable proportion of _the general ¢ 
lay of the company.” 


Prectice of Sen Life SUM 


Actuary Bourke of the Sun Life! 
Montreal in commenting on an atti 
to the effect that there is a demand 
the United States from policyholdet 
Canadian companies operating in 
United States be paid in Canadian mot 
says: ; 

“In the United States our practice 
to issue policies payable in ‘ 
States dollars. Very definitely we 
not issue policies in any other curfé 
to citizens of the United States who 
ply to us while they are resident W 
the United States. Furthermore, | 
are extremely particular about appli 
tions coming to us from the few $ 
in which we are not licensed. Wel 
a strict rule that no agent is pe mit 
to solicit in any such state. We®™ 
not accept an application reaching 
from a state in which we are not 
censed, and we will turn down anyé 
plication if we discover that even a 
of the solicitation was carried om 
such a state.” 


Engelsman to Give Tak 
R. G. Englesman, general agent £ 
Mutual, New York City, Million ¥ 
lar Round Table member, will add 
general agents and managers at 
agency committee luncheon Feb. % 
Pittsburgh. A questionnaire has 0 
sent to general agents by the Pittsbu 
Life Underwriters Association, sp¢ 
of the meeting, to be used as a! 
an afternoon discussion on “Reet i 
of New Personnel.” 





